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POETRY. 
For the W oman’s Journal. 
SONNET TO ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON, 


(On her birthday, April 30, 1877). 
BY L. A. C. 








O! April, month of birds and springing flowers 
When skies melodious are and meadows sweet, 
And flashing horns of Taurus ‘neath the feet 

Of blind Orion toss the meteor showers— 

On this last day of thy fair chain we meet 

To hail the new year coming to our friend. 

Upon her birth-time, goddess, thou didst send 

The fairies all with gifts the child to greet. 

Her eyes the blue-bird colored of the dye 

His coat from heaven had caught; to nature’s strain 
Her ear he tuned. Their sweets the flowerets shy, 
Oped by the gentle fingers of the rain, 

Discloséd for her heart. So may we bring 
To-night our flowers and birds, meet offering. 








MR. WHITE’S VIEW OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 


Mr. Richard Grant White’s clever papers 
in the Galaxy, on Englishmen and English- 
women, have led me to look again at some 
observations of my own, on that subject, 
recorded in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of June 
1872. Iam glad to find myself agreeing at 
some points with so acute an observer, es- 
pecially in finding the physiological differ- 
ences between the two nations to be much 
less than is often alleged. As to the men, 
on both sides, we seem to differ little in 
opinion; asto the comparison between Eng- 
lish women and American women we should 
differ more; partly perhaps from a different 
point of view to begin with, he being rather 
more Oriental than myself, I fancy, in his 
views of Woman’s rightful position. I am 
very willing to admit too that his opportu- 
nity of seeing English women may easily 
have been ampler as to time, and very like- 
ly in other respects also, than mine. Be this 
as it may, the following passage from the 
Galazy for June furnishes a good text for 
discussion :— 

“As to another attributed superiority of 
the Yankee woman, I must express my sur- 
prised dissent. I have not only read, but 
heard their intelligence and social qualities 
rated much higher than that of their sisters 
in England. Fair country-women, heed 
not this flattery. Itis not true. The typi- 
cal English woman of the upper and middle 
class has in strength of mind and in infor- 
mation no type counterpart in America. 
She may not Soew Latin, and she may, and 
get little good by it; she may not be _bril- 
liant, or quick, or self-adaptive, and she 
generally is not; but she is well informed 
both as to the past and the present; she 
shows the effect rather of true education 
than of school cramming, of culture inheri- 
ted and slowly acquired, and of intercourse 
with able, highly educated, and cultivated 
men. She generally has some accomplish- 
ment which she has acquired in no mere 
showy boarding school fashion, but with a 
respectable thoroughness. England is full 
of ladies who paint well in water colors, or 
who are musicians, not mere piano players, 
or who are botanists, or who write well, and 
who add one or more of such acquirements 
to a solid general education, a considerable 
knowledge of affairs, and the ability to 
manage a large household.” 

Now it is very probable that the flatteries 
to which Mr. White objects may have been 
foolish. But when he comes to his state- 
ment about ‘‘the typical English woman” 
there is a remark to be made, I think, which 
has much bearing on the whole matter. I 
should be disposed to call it a defect of the 
English woman, of whatever social grade, 
that she is too typical; is made too much on 
one pattern, has too little personal variety, 
as compared with Americans. I do not 
mean that she has not decided opinions, 
very often, but that they are rarely individ- 





ualized opinions,—they are duplicates of 
those held by a great many others of her 
class or party. English men seemed to me 
as strongly individualized as American men, 
though the latter seemed more quick and 
versatile; but the English women’ whom I 
met appeared, with a few charming excep- 
tions, to have a certain tinge of monotony. 
My answer to Mr. White’s ‘‘type counter- 
part” remark, would be that it is very like- 
ly to be true, because we are so much less 
troubled with ‘‘type counterparts;” and 
therefore the comparison is imperfect. 

If he says that the average English wo- 
man of the upper and middle class is better 
educated than the American, I should de- 
mand a division of the question, and should 
have expected him to make this division for 
himself. The classes must be separated for 
purposes of comparison. It is a character- 
istic of England that the highest class soci- 
ally affords the best educated young women; 
but in America it is just the other way; it is 
the middle classes, so far as we have them, 
whose daughters are well-educated ;—cer- 
tainly not the fashionable classes. Our 
high-schools, academies, and colleges draw 
their scholars mainly from what would be 
called in England, the middle classes, I 
remember that a fashionable young woman 
of eminent ancestry was quite indignant 
with Lady Amberley, when in Newport, for 
supposing that she or any of her friends had 
been at college. It was only mechanics’ 
daughters, she said, who went to such 
places; and there was much truth in it. 

I could not hear of a school for girls in 
England that seemed to me comparable with 
our best High Schools; and this settles the 
question as to what are called ‘‘the middle 
and lower classes.” But the English gov- 
erness-instruction is very probably superi- 
oy to the merely fashionable schools of the 
United States, and this again settles the 
question for what are called the “higher 
classes.” Add to this the fact that Ameri- 
can girls go into fashionable society, if at 
all, at an age when English girls are still at 
their books. But if, laying aside all class- 
distinctions, Mr. White thinks that the 
English governess-instruction is as good as 
the American high school instruction, I 
should take issue with him wholly. In two 
things alone the English system produces 
better results, I sheuld say in the depart- 
ments of history and of the fine-arts. In the 
latter respect, English women haveand will 
have for years greater advantages; in the 
former the advantage is more apparent than 
real. The English girl can well afford to 
know more of European history than the 
American; for the whole department of 
American history, which we rightly put 
first, is absolutely omitted in England. 

At any rate when we have said these two 
departments we have saidall. In the whole 
domain of mathematics the advantage of 
the American is so great that there can 
scarcely be a comparison; and unless I 
greatly mistake, the universal study of math- 
ematics in our public schools has done a 
great deal to give the average American 
girl that quickness and clearness of brain in 
which she surpasses her English cousin. 
When it comes to chemistry, physiology 
and in fact every branch of natural science 
except perhaps botany, the American girl 
would perhaps take the lead; and in the 
matter of self-reliance and practical maturi- 
ty she would certainly lead. I have never 
seen, therefore, in my very limited exper- 
ience, the evidence of the superiority which 
Mr. White claims for our transatlantic cous. 
ins, as a ‘‘type.” 

Nor do I see how any American visitor 
can help seeing that the habitual attitude of 
women in England, when placed in the so- 
ciety of men, is one of distinct intellectual 
subordination. I know that American wo- 
men, residing in that country, often feel it 
very keenly. This is still more the case in 
Germany, while it is not the case, so far as 
married women are concerned, in France. 
The results of the English habit would per- 
haps please Mr. White better than they 
please me; it is my experience that they 
send an American back, with increased rel- 
ish, to the more vivacious and varied socie- 
ty of his own country-women. 

T. W. H. 





7*?oe- 
VISITING THE POOR. 


EpitTors JouRNAL:—The visiting of the 
poor is an entirely new work in Hartford 
for a woman, and has never been done on 
so large a scale, or in so satisfactory a man- 
ner. The Board pay her asalary of $1,000, 
and furnish her with office, horse, carriage 
and driver. These last she furnishes her- 
self, and is paid for so doing. She says: 

During fourteen weeks of work, I have 
made 1271 calls, received more than 10,000 
applications for aid, and have filled 10,000 
mouths and covered as many bodies. I 





have received $1900 in cash, $4500 in 
clothing and groceries; have distributed 
over 8,000 garments, and many things be- 
side. Ihave given sewing-machines, crock- 
ery, chamber-sets, chairs, tables, baby- 
carriages, &c., &c. 

In conclusion she says, ‘‘If a person were 
to live forty lives, they might see some great 
results; but that is no part of the plan God 
has laid out.” A. R. N. 


* . a 
WHO ARE PARASITES? 





“My dear,” said grandmother, ‘‘don’t thee 
be so straight as to bend backward, or thee’ll 
lose thy balance.” I thought of this ad- 
vice, when I read Beth's article entitled 
“Parasites,” in a late number of the Jour- 
NAL. Independence is praise-worthy, but 
so also is the affectionate humility which 
makes people willing to receive needed help 
from their more fortunate brothers and sis- 
ters. Many years of useful labor would be 
lost to the world were not some young men 
and women humble and true enough to re- 
ceive help in acquiring education, from 
friends or societies; because often courage 
would fail them in the long contest with 
poverty, and their bodies not be equal to the 
self-denial imposed. It is sometimes clear- 
ly a duty for a very proud person to receive 
gifts, and there is a grace in receiving as 
well as in giving. 

To live idly én the labor of husband, fa- 
ther, or brother, making no return, is one 
thing; to be as wife, mother, daughter, or 
sister, the family center and care-taker, ren- 
dering the loving service that money cannot 
buy, and sharing the earnings of the one 
who goes outside the family to daily toil, is 
quite a different matter. In most cases the 
woman so situated is not supported, in the 
strict sense of the word, for she performs 
that duty in the household which would 
give her elsewhere a stipulated pecuniary 
return, and which is indispensable to the 
maintenance of a home. Men often fail to 
see this, and talk about supporting their 
wives, doling out money, even for the pur- 
chase of things to be used for their own 
necessities, not only in a niggardly spirit, 
but with words that gasp and pierce the 
souls of the recipients; yet to set up a wrong 
principle of action will not mend matters. 
No girl should marry without a clear under- 
standing with her lover respecting this 
troublesome question of the division of la- 
bor and of its rewards. If she finds that 
she is to be regarded as a pensioner, that her 
share of the money which he will be enabled, 
partly because of her wearisome tasks, to 
earn, is to be doled out reluctantly as a fa- 
vor instead of a right, she had better bid 
him look elsewhere for his beggar. Married 
women are apt to undervalue their work, 
instead of realizing that it is the most essen- 
tial to happiness and true progress, of all 
accomplished by human beings. She who 
performs the manual labor of her family, 
and then works at night for pay, in order to 
be independent of her husband, needs some 
lessons in the science of living. If she has 
married a pig-headed man, ora fool, who 
thinks that the fine forces of the world are 
to be estimated at so much a hundred, and 
that she should be grateful to him for letting 
her do his housework and rear his children 
in return for food and clothes of such quali- 
ty as suits his taste, it is a pity, but it does 
not alter the fact that women should not 
undertake double tasks. Under any present 
arrangement of society, no woman can en- 
gage in work that takes her from home sev- 
eral hours in each day, and at the same time 
give the thought and care to little children 
which is needed for their symmetrical devel- 
opment of soul and body. It is true that 
many women must add to the scanty family 
income by their own gains; but if they do 
their duty in both departments of work, 
they overtask themselves, are often ren- 
dered fretful and sour, and break down at 
critical periods of life. Even where there 
are no children, er where they are grown, 
the mother need not, ought not, to feel her- 
self acumberer of the ground because she 
is not a money getter, for there is much work 
for society in the departments of manners 
and morals, which can only be done by wo- 
men of leisure, where taste and judgment 
are ripened by experience. 

Let every woman be trained so that she 
can earn a livelihood by some special pur- 
suit, and then, if her lines fall to her in such 
pleasant places that she need not follow it, 
but may command her time for study and 
benevolent work, she may have a clear con- 
science and a happy heart. Only let her 
see to it that she hasa definite aim and plan 
in life. Artists and authors have an inward 
necessity for expression; teachers who are 
truly called to that work, which is second 
in importance only to that of mothers, will 
often follow their business from love of it; 
here and there women with decided busi- 
ness tastes will carry onenterprises in which 


their active minds find enjoyment, even 
when no pecuniary need impels them; but 
persistent, enthusiastic devotion to shop- 
tending, factory life, household service, or 
any trade, when a loving father or husband 
is anxious to share with the daughter or 
wife his earnings, and where these earnings 
not only provide for all family needs but 
leave a4 margin for investment, is hardly to 
be expected, nor in my opinivn desired of 
women. 

That women at large will ever become a 
monetary power, or that the world would be 
the better for it if they were to, seems to 
me improbable. The present age, and this 
country in special, is altogether too materi- 
al, making money the Dagon before which 
the priceless treasures of bodily health, 
spiritual growth, and true happiness are 
recklessly sacrificed to our impoverishment. 
If women are all to become paid laborers, 
either society must be so re-organized that 
each person will work a much less number 
of hours than at present, or coming genera- 
tions will be defrauded of their primal right, 
healthy souls in sound bodies. A thousand 
defects of the present state may be pointed 
out, but let us be sure that we shall not in- 
vite worse evils by radical changes, before 
we make them. It is most desirable that 
women should properly estimate their own 
work in family life, and educate their sons 
to a just appreciation of its money value, 
so that other generations of wives need not 
be rasped and worried by pecuniary cares 
due to the ignorance of men. It is also 
greatly to be wished that every girl would 
prepare herself for self-support so that she 
may be saved from debasing herself by a 
marriage based on merely prudential me- 
tives; butif after marriage her home, chil- 
dren, friends, studies and charities fill all 
her time, I think she need not envy the toil- 
ing work-woman, nor believe herself a par- 
asite, even though love lavishes treasures 
upon her for which she cannot render a full 
equivalent. 

To insist that a woman should not ‘‘ac- 
cept support under any circumstances,” 
would prevent her use of inherited property, 
for it is the fruit of other labors than hers. 
Is there not.ssome danger that women, inthe 
reaction from old, servile ideas about them- 
selves, may rebound to the other extreme, 
and mistake pride for independence? Indi- 
viduality is good, but if marriage does not 
bring identity of interests to a large extent, 
it is, as marriage, a failure. To take away 
from men the stimulus of the needs of those 
they love, would render some of them flac- 
cid and purposeless, and others intensely 
selfish. The moment marriage is put upon 
a purely business basis its soul dies; it be- 
comes of the earth, earthy. Because of the 
depravity of the human heart, law has to 
bring out her balances, and make contracts 
of mine and thine in order to secure wives 
from the sins and mistakes of bad er ill- 
judging men; but all true marriage is above 
and beyond pecuniary considerations. That 
a husband should ever consider his wife a 
pensioner or a burden, is passing strange, 
and a wife who thinks herself either, is not 
humble but abject. In marriage based upon 
the only safe foundation, mutual love, each 
party thinks him or herself debtor to the oth- 
er, and keeps no credit account. To give 
so much for se much, would reduce God’s 
finest provision for human happiness to the 
lowest material level, depriving it of all that 
is subtle, spiritual, and sweet. This does not 
imply that blind trust is wise and safe, for 
great love is often betrayed, but that with 
great mutual love neither counts what is 
given or taken. Each owesto the other all. 
If men do not understand this, it would be 
missionary work to teach them the truth, 
that marriage is a partnership in which 
one, the stronger senior partner, attends to 
the outside work of the firm, and the weak- 
er, junior partner, to the inside work. If 
she has in reserve trained ability to earn her 
own and others’ support by a special pur- 
suit, all the better; but under ordinary cir- 
cumstances she is not a shirk nor a parasite 
if she does not. Neither should 1 call the 
daughter one, who, employing her time in 
study or good works, is supported out of 
abundant wealth by aloving father. To be 
able to stand alone and then to lean where 
leaning is desired and practicable, has been 
described as the ideal condition. An able- 
bodied woman who demands support from 
one not bound to render it, or who returns | 
no equivalent, may fitly be called a parasite, 
but if she repudiates the gifts of able and 
tender love, where her time and strength are 
devoted to noble purposes, from a belief 
that all pecuniary dependance is degrading, 
she undervalues her peculiar work in the 
several relationships of life, and is sostraight 
that she bends backward. So thinks, 
B. K. ©. 





Providence, R. 1. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. “HELEN Hunt” Jackson has de- 
nied the authorship of the ‘“‘Saxe Holm” 
stories. 

Mrs. Brooks, the butter modeler, is mak- 
ing a figure of ‘‘The Marchioness” at her 
game of cribbage. 

AGNEs ErHeL, who is now in Italy, of- 
fers to contribute $200 toward the erection 
of a monument over Matilda Heron’s grave. 
Miss MaRrE WAINWRIGHT, a lady well- 
known in Metropolitan society, made her 
début as an actress at Booth’s Theater, re- 
cently. 

Mrs. BELLE Boyp HAammMonp, former 
rebel, is livingin Baltimore, and giving dra- 
matic readings. She is described as being 
very graceful on the stage. 

Mrs. Louise CHANDLER Mov.rTon is in 
London, and, among other literary labors, 
is writing for The Tatler, a new paper in 
the eighteenth century style. 

Miss Kate Frevp has returned to the pro- 
fession which she adorns, and is regularly 
engaged upon the staff of that literary ard 
political weekly, the London (Eng.) Zzam- 
iner. 

Miss LEE GERTRUDE DeERonDA, of Nor- 
folk, Va., has delivered a lecture in that city, 
for the benefit of the Free-masons. It is 
entitled ‘‘A few Hours in company with the 
Poets. 

Miss M. L. WHATELEY, daughter of the 
archbishop of Dublin, is carrying on a large 
school of 150 girls and 250 boys in Cairo. 
Arabic, English, French, Italian and Script- 
ure lessons are taught. 

FLORENCE I. DuncAN has given needed 
instructions in a little book entitled, ‘A 
Course of Lessons in Modeling Wax Flow- 
ers.” It isspecially intended for beginners, 
and is profusely illustrated. 

Mrs. Ricu, of Vinton, Ia., formerly one 
of its most successful teachers, has gone 
back to look after the welfare of the Iowa 
University. She is ably assisting her hus- 
band in the editorial duties upon the Vinton 
Eagle. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, on her 
way to Colorado, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Polk County, Iowa Woman Suf- 
frage Association, where she was cordially 
welcomed by her old co-workers. Mrs. 
Campbell spoke hopefully of the result in 
Colorado next Fall. 

Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMEYER, of Philadel?- 
phia, occupied the pulpit of the Rev. Mr. 
Hartranfft, in Camden, N. J., Sunday 
morning, May 13. The congregation was 
large; the subject of the sermon was, ‘‘The 
love of God.” It was full of point and pa- 
thos, and was one of the speaker’s happiest 
efforts. 

Miss ANNA H. Suaw, of the middle class 
of Boston Theological Seminary, has been 
invited by the Methodist Church in Hing- 
ham, Mass., to become its pastor during 
the current year. The invitation having 
been sanctioned by the Presiding Elder of 
the district, Miss Shaw commenced her 
labors on the 6th inst. 

Miss CuisoiM, of Mississippi, is the brave 
girl who so heroically defended her father 
from the Mississippi mob, and whose death, 
reported last week, caused such genuine sor- 
row throughout the country. The letter 
which we publish was written at the bedside 
of the dying girl, at her dictation, and adds 
one more page of horror to this crime which 
must shock civilization. 

Mrs. E. K. Ricnarps, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has commenced a suit, under the civil 
damages act, against Richard Hoffman and 
Henry Strait, the former a saloon-keeper in 
Kosciusko Street, and the latter the proprie- 
tor of the building, the lower part of which 
is occupied by Hoffman's saloon. The plain- 
tiff lays her damages at $5000, and charges 
that Hoffman sold her husband liquor, know- 
ing him to be an inebriate. 

Miss ANNIE E. Fisner, of Yarmouth 
Port, sailed from Boston on Saturday, 4th 
inst., in the Cunard steamer Parthia. Her 
destination is London, where she goes to 
complete her medical education, if the field 
seems propitious, or she may go to thecon- 
tinent. Miss Fisher graduated, with high 
honors, from the Medical School at the Bos- 
ton University, but has a laudable ambition 
to be at the head of her profession. 

Miss JuLIET Corson has established a 
Cooking Schoo] in New York City, which 
has already become a success, and now she 
has compiled a small ‘‘Cooking Manual,” 
consisting of practical directions for econom- 
ical, every-day cookery, such as have been 
tested and taught in the school, and which 
are specially adapted to ladies who wish to 
live economically, and yet not at the expense 





of palatable dishes for their table. 
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ACCEPTING THE TEST. 


Mr. Higginson, in the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, 
in his article on ‘‘Miss Dickinson’s Appeal,” 
says: ‘‘The greatest danger against which wo- 
men need to be guarded, in intellectual pur- 
suits, lies in being tempted to obtrude the 
claims of their own personality; to assume 
that because they are women, therefore the 
laws of art are to be suspended in their fa- 
vor.” Thus he seems to imply that Miss Dick- 
inson has asked that the ‘‘laws of art should 
be suspended in her favor,” because she is 
a woman. 

I have read an editorial in another paper, 
based upon the same idea, and which, taking 
Miss Dickinson as a text, proceeds to argue 
that if women cannot ‘‘accept the test’’-- 
that is, assume the same ‘‘responsibilities” 
and be judged by the same standards with 
men, their claim to ‘‘equality of rights,” 
falls to the ground. Theauthor, by various 
queries about the “‘sensitiveness of Wo- 
man’s nature,” etc., raises the question 
whether women will ‘‘accept the test of fit- 
ness” for ‘‘those spheres now filled for the 
most part by Man.” 

The text here is unfortunate, because the 
theater does not afford an example of one 
of those professions from which women have 
been hitherto cxcluded; it is not one of 
those spheres now filled for the most part 
by Man. A long list of names of eminent 
women, who have rivaled the best actors 
among men, both in respect to the excellence 
of their performance, and the recognition 
and pay which they have received, estab- 
lishes Woman's position on the stage; Miss 
Dickinson’s failure or success will not affect 
that. Upon the stage, if nowhere else, wo- 
men have been recognized as the equals of 
men, and have been critcised and paid ac- 
cordingly. 

But the text is still farther unfortunate, 
in that it is based upon a false assumption 
with regard to Miss Dickinson. I do not 
understand Miss Dickinson to ask that the 
‘Jaws of art shall be suspended because she 
isa woman.” Miss Dickinson complains of 
one Mr. Hart, that he has violated his en- 
gagement, and been otherwise dishonest in 
his dealings with her; she complains of cer- 
tain critics, that, instead of criticising her 
work by ‘‘the laws of art,” they have left 
the subject of artaltogether, and have given 
themselves to gossip about her age, former 
vocation, and other merely personal circum- 
stances; she complains of some New York 
papers, that they have published, as facts, 
things which were not true, and when in- 
formed of their error, have failed to make 
the due correction. 

Now I am not aware that dishonesty and 
falsehood are considered justifiable, accord- 
ing to masculine standards, and if not, it is 
impossible to understand why a woman’s 
protest against these should be taken as 
equivalent toa plea fora different judg- 
ment on account of her being a woman. It 
is quite as important to men as to women, 
that honesty and fair dealing should pre- 
vail. The whole community is interested 
to have the daily press kept free from false 
and erroneous statements. 

Every lover of art is desirous that the art 
critic should stick to his business, instead of- 
becoming a dispenser of gossip, the mouth 
piece of individual spleen, or the panderer 
to mere prejudice, however general that 
prejudice may be. The age, sex, family, 
circumstances, household arrangements, 
former vocation, or present expectation of 
the candidate, are matters with which the 
art-critic has nothing to do; his business is 
to judge of the thing done. When he de- 
parts from his legitimate work he becomes, 
in turn, a fit subject for criticism, and he, 
too, must ‘‘accept the test.” 

It may have been bad policy, as the world 
goes, for Miss Dickinson to expose the 
wrong-doings of Mr. Hart and the New 
York press, but that exposition was not a 
plea for len‘ent criticism onthe ground that 
she wasa woman. Allexposition of wrong 
and injustice is unpleasant, often unprofita- 
ble to the exposer, but possibly it is benefi- 
cial to the community, because an evil 
when known, may be corrected. 

To illustrate by another case:—suppose 
Miss Oliver should speak out against the 
disorderly, low, and vulgar discussion which 
took place at the Methodist Ministers’ meet- 
ing in reference to her invitation to preach, 
before them,she could not possibly be charg- 
ed with asking for a different standard in the 
ministry for herself, because she is a wo- 
man, nor could she therefore be accused of 
unwillingness to “accept the responsibili- 
ties.” On the contrary, her complaint would 
be a plea for decency, and in behalf of all 
Christendom; a plea for the salvation of the 
Methodist Ministry. If any organization, 
religious or secular, should take a course 
manifestly unfair, and should thereby in- 
jure the standing of a woman, or of a man, 
such action would be reprehensible, who- 
ever the victim might be. A woman, in 
such a case, might suffer; and the chief suf- 
ferer would be the cause of truth. If the 
injured person should complain, it would be 
a plea, not for sex, but for righteousness. 
Righteousness is not a peculiarity of the 

female sex, and a woman who complains of 
wrong done is not therefore asking, ‘‘ex- 
emption on the score of sex.” She speaks 
not for her own sake, but for the sake of 
humanity. There is a God in the Universe. 


Justice, honesty and truth are not yet obso- 
lete, either in name or in fact. 

We are living in a civilized and Christian 
community, in which we have a right to 
expect that business shall be conducted upon 
equitable principles, that pledges shall be 
‘kept, good faith maintained, justice done, 
and that the press shall convey to the peo- 
ple, useful information, or, at all events, 
that it shall not be an instrument in the 
hands of bad men to promulgate falsehoods. 
If our expectations in these respects are not 
met, we have a right—yea it isa duty—to 
call the attention of all the good to a wrong 
done, which is a common injury to all. 

This has nothing to do with bearing fair 
criticism. Does anybody question our abil- 
ity to bear criticism? Why, for six thou- 
sand years, women have been inured to criti- 
cism. From Eve down to Anna Dickinson, 
women have always ‘borne the blame; have 
borne it cheerfully, for the most part; si- 
lently; ‘‘Jetting concealment like the worm 
i’the bud,” ete. 

Does the ‘‘sensitiveness of our nature” fit 
us to endure criticism? What man in all 
the ages ever before questioned it? Have 
not men poured out their criticisms fully 
and freely, without stint or measure, never 
once thinking how our ‘‘natures” were af- 
fected thereby! Our housekeeping, our tea- 
drinkings, our chats, our complexions, our 
voice, our gait, our dress, our very chignons 
—have they not all been criticised by every 
generation of male critics, that have held 
the pen since the world began? Even the 
blue-stocking has not escaped. The folly 
and the frivolity of the sex, has been the 
butt of masculine ridicule from time im- 
memorial. Criticism! We are used to it. 
It has become a second nature. It is our 
daily food, our meat and drink. All we 
ask is, that it shall be good, wholesome, 
genuine, truthful criticism; not mere slops, 
senseless verbiage or worse, poisoned by 
prejudice, or embittered by the gall and 
wormwoed of personal spite. 

Do we ‘‘accept the test?” Will we as- 
sume the same responsibilities with men in 
the same professions? Why, my dear sir, 
we accepted that test long ago. No woman 
of common-sense ever asked to be released 
from any of the responsibilities properly 
belonging to her position, or to be judged 
by any different standard from her competi- 
tors in the same occupation. Nor has she 
ever desired deserved ‘‘criticism to be with- 
held or modified,” or ever thought that the 
“laws of art might be suspended because 
she was a woman.” 

No Woman’s Rights woman ever sought to 
be ‘‘exempted from anything on the score 
ofsex.” We have regarded allusions to sex, 
when art, literature, education, or business 
were being discussed, as insulting. So far 
from desiring the ‘‘laws of art to be sus- 
pended in our favor,” have we not, for a 
whole generation, been begging, demand- 
ing, arguing that the standards of education 
might be the same for women as for men? 

Now we are demanding that there shall 
be one standard, and only one in the matter 
of morality and purity. We are asking, 
and the world is asking, that men who pre- 
sume to fill positions of trust, who make and 
execute laws, who assume to be the guar- 
dians of the public weal, representatives of 
learning, and instructors of youth, shall be 
pure in their own lives. We are question- 
ing whether a tobacco-smoking, dram-drink- 
ing animal, who presumes to enter into high 
callings, has properly considered and ac- 
cepted the responsibilities of his position. 
Has he accepted the test of fitness? 

Can and will Man accept this test of fit- 
ness? In respectto the laws of purity, free- 
dom from rum and tobacco, are men ready 
to accept ‘‘equality of responsibilities” with 
women? 

At present, the outlook is not encouraging; 
but then the range of observation permitted 
to mortals is limited. The years in which 
we have been experimenting, are but a point 4 
of time, when compared with the vast 
cycles in which the Omnipotent accom- 
plishes his purposes. We remember the 
grand possibilities of a God-given human 
nature, in which Man is asharer. We re- 
call the language of Scripture, ‘‘Heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ.” We re- 
mind ourselves that this includes men as 
well as women, and so we wait inhope. We 
trust that men will some time ‘‘accept the 
test of fitness.” OtympiIA Brown. 

Bridgeport, Ct. 
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prema 
“THE SUPERIOR (?) SEX.” 


Ill. 


One of the arguments freely indulged in 
to prove Man’s superiority, is that ‘“‘Woman 
was made subordinate to man.” 

Even if she had been made subordinate to 
man would this have established beyond all 
contreversy the fact of her inferiority to 
‘him? Are not people often subordinate to 
those who are greatly inferior to themselves? 
May not a person occupy a position subordi- 
nate to that of another and yet be in every 
way his superior? Every office in the Uni- 
ted States is subordinate to that of the 
President. Does it then followas a natural 
sequence, that all those who have never been 
elected to this office are inferior to every 
magistrate that has ever occupied the Exec- 
utive Mansion? 





Subordination, according to this argu- 





ment, is inferiority. Logically then, insub- 
ordination is superiorty. Let every woman 
then become insubordinate at once. If this 
is all that is necessary to free her from an 
inferior condition, let her apply the remedy 
forthwith. Let not this aspersion be longer 
flung in your faces, if it is subordination 
which stamps you with the seal of inferior- 
ity then surely nothing could be plainer 
than that it is Woman's duty to throw off the 
badge with all possible speed. 

While there is no reason for supposing 
that Woman was intended by the Creator 
to be subordinate to Man, yet there are 
many men who argue that she ‘‘ought to be 
subordinate” ‘‘because” say they, ‘‘Christ 
commanded her to be so.” 

Did Christ command Woman to be. sub- 
ordinate to Man? Pause a moment, rash 
and hasty reasoner. The film of prejudice 
blunts your mental vision so that you see 
only through a glass darkly. Your minds 
are so biased and warped on this subject 
by faulty and erroneous impressions that 
you are unable to form faithful and impar- 
tial judgments. Taking great comfort in 
the thought that Woman should be subject 
to Man, and that she ought, without a mur- 
mur, to submit to any amount of oppression 
which you chose to inflict, all these theories 
in regard to Man’s superiority have met 
with a cordial and hearty response from 
you. You have, without the slightest dis- 
sent or inquiry as to their justness and ve- 
racity, but with an exultation that is very 
discreditable, accepted them as indeed the 
oracles of the supreme and infinite lord of 
lords. 

Where is the evidence that Christ made 
or commanded Woman to be subordinate to 
Man? 

‘‘Why he said unto Eve, ‘thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.’” 

Do you try to found your self-assumed 
title to superiority on these words of thy 
Maker? Shame on thee that thou wilt thus 
desecrate the teachings of Jehovah! If, in 
your presumption and haughtiness you im- 
agine that you are superior to Woman, do 
not flatter yourself that the Word of God 
upholds you in it. Embrace not eagerly 
the notions of the past merely because they 
pander to and gratify your vanity and pride. 
Rather look at things in the strong, calm, 
clear light of reason, and with an earnest, 
noble, loyal purpose, with a mind unswayed 
by prejudice, seek for that which alone is 
able to make you free—the truth. Unless 
one’s ideas are flavored by this and also by 
that other staple but somewhat scarce arti- 
cle, common sense,,we may well question 
their trustworthiness and solidity. Had 
this saying of our Saviour to Eve been stud- 
ied, not with opinions and conceptions all 
formed before hand, but with intent to dis- 
cern truth only, it would never have been 
looked upon as acommand. Thatit should 
ever have been considered such, can be ac- 
counted for in no other way than that a 
blind imperious prejudice in favor of Man’s 
ruling over Woman has perverted it from 
its original meaning to suit its own petty, 
contracted, and paltry views. 

If ‘‘thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee” were commantis, to 
whom were they given? Christ surely did 
not command Eve to rule. No one, espe- 
cially no man, will deny this. But we pass 
on to say what may not be so pleasing and 
palatable, that he did not command Adam 
to rule over her, nor to rule at all; for how 
could he give a command to him when all 
the while he was talking to Eve? 

But assuming for a moment that they are 
commands, let us look a little farther and 
see if we do not find other commands. If 
they were commands and if women have no 
right to act otherwise than in obedience to 
them, then is that other portion of Eve’s 
curse ‘‘In sorrow shalt thou bring forth 
children” a command, and women have no 
right to bring forth children otherwise than 
insorrow. Is any man so lost to all decen 
cy and humanity as to argue that because 
Christ said this to Eve, women have not a 
right, when giving birth to children, to sur- 
round themselves with every joy and com- 
fort which it is possible to secure? 

If they were commands to all women to 
act not otherwise than in subjection to their 
husbands, then was “In sorrow thou shalt 
eat of the ground all the days of thy life” a 
command to every man never to eat except 
in sorrow. If they were commands, then 
was ‘“‘thorns also and thistles it shall bring 
forth to thee’ a command that no man 
should ever allow the ground to bring forth 
anything but thorns and thistles. If they 
were commands, then was ‘‘Thou shalt eat 
of the herb of the field” « command that no 
man shall ever eat anything but herbs. 

We do not believe that man lives who 
would be willing to call the different por- 
tions of Adam’s curse ‘‘commands,” in any 
sense of the word. Even if he were willing 
to admit as much as this, he would not be 
willing to obey them; much less would he 
be willing to obey them, as he tries to argue 
that Woman ought to obey the curse pro- 
nounced upon Eve. 

We do not believe there is one male indi- 
vidual on the face of the earth who would 
not feel insulted, aye, who would not boil 
over with wrath and indignation if the same 
style of argument were applied to his curse 
which he applies to Woman's. He would, 





without hesitation, set any one down at 
once as an idiot who should try to make 
him believe they were commands. And 
yet they are commands just as much as the 
various parts of Woman's curse are com- 
mands. In grammatical structure are they 
not precisely similar? What is there, pray 
tell us, in the expressions ‘Thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and “‘he shall rule over 
thee,” to make them commands which is 
wanting in ‘‘In sorrow shalt thou eat of the 
ground all the days of thy life,” ‘“Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee,” 
and ‘‘Thou shalt eat of the herb of the field?” 

Men have always considered that the 
word “shall” in the curses pronounced 
upon Adam and the serpent, was synony- 
mous in signification with the word ‘‘will;” 
that it was merely an auxiliary, which de- 
noted futurity, and that Christ, in saying 
what he did to them was only foretelling 
what would happen in consequence of their 
disobedience. They look upon them as 
prophecies merely, nothing more. And 
mark! men have always believed that they 
had a right to get as far as possible away 
from their curse; they have never felt it in- 
cumbent on themselves, to remain under it; 
no man thinks it his duty to carry it out in 
his own life. Every man thinks he has a 
right to cause old mother Earth to bring 
forth something besides thistles and thorns; 
every man thinks he has aright to eat some- 
thing besides herbs; every man thinks he 
has aright to eat bread, even though his 
heart be not filled with sorrow, nor his face 
covered with profuse perspiration. 

How have men viewed the curse pro- 
nounced upon Eve? Have they always re- 
garded the word “shall” as equivalent in 
meaning to the word ‘‘will,” as nothing 
more than the sign of the future time, and 
that Christ, in giving utterance to what was 
to befall her, was merely foreshadowing the 
sad results of her disobedience? 

Not at all! On the contrary, they have 
always held up the word ‘‘shall” as the sign 
of the imperative mode, and have said that 
it was mandatory on her and all her female 
descendants, to henceforth and forevermore 
be subservient to man’s dominion and au- 
thority. Do they admit, as in their own 
case, that women have a right to get as far 
as possible away from their curse? 

Not at all. They have always tried to 
make her believe, that it was her duty to 
stay under it; and that she was setting at 
defiance all God’s laws when she even so 
much as desired to get away from it. 

Now, gentlemen, when you know that 
you would not, under any consideration 
whatever, be induced, for asingle day even, 
to live under your curse, what right have 
you to censure Woman because she does 
not think it her duty to remain under hers? 
Has not she as good a right to get away from 
hercurse as you have from yours? Not 
until you are willing to practice, in every- 
day life, obedience, as fully and as literally 
as you have striven to convince women they 
ought to obey theirs, have you any right to 
say one word about Woman’s subordination? 

M. A. &. 
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ARE WOMEN PROTECTED BY THE LAWS: 


In the issue of the Woman’s JouRNAL of 
May, under the title of “Charged with kid- 
napping her own child,” is a recommenda- 
tion that Hon. Russell H. Conwell and Hon. 
Mr. Canfield—who are said to have aftirmed 
in the House of Representatives that ‘‘the 
women are better protected by the laws 
than the men are,”—should examine the ac- 
count of the treatment a woman in Connec- 
ticut has received from her husband. 

Now I beg you will not send the Law- 
makers of our own State off, hunting for the 
“mote” in the eye of Connecticut, while the 
“beam” which shadows both eyes of Massa- 
chusetts remains uneared for;—while upon 
her statutes such laws are recorded that any 
maniac may turn his wife away from house 
and home, and by will appoint over her a 
Keeper who may claim the guardianship of 
her child. True, the legality of an instru- 
ment like the one cited below, may not be 
established without the signature of the 
widow and mother. 

Yet there may be again an instance where 
a sick woman may find herself forced to 
choose the seemingly least of two horrors. 
The laws should give to the wife and mother 
aright ‘‘in fee simple” to a shelter and a 
home which she and her husband have 
equally labored for. The law should spare 
her the distress occasioned by the Keeper 
telling her, ‘‘You will have to move out 
from here and go down town and live in 
two rooms somewhere.”’ The testator and 
writer of the will—a member of the Suffolk 
and Middlesex Bar—had epileptic fits from 
earliest childhood. Fits terminated his life 
in 1876. His will is as foliows: 

WILL. 

Know all men by these Presents That I, 
. of . in the County of 
, and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, calling to mind the uncertainty of 
life, and being desirous of disposing of the 
property of which I may die seized and pos- 
sessed, or to which I may be entitled at the 
time of my decease, do make and publish 
this, as and for my last Will and Testament 

as follows; viz:— 

First,—1I direct my Executor to pay my 
just and legal debts, my funeral expenses 
and the expenses of administering upon my 
estate. 














Second,—In case I shal! not complete the 
erection of a fence and emonument upon 
my burial lot, I direct my Executor to erect 
or complete a fence and monument, at an 
expense of not less than one thousand do]. 
lars and not more than two thousand do]. 
lars, of such style as my Exeutor and my 
wife shall determine. P 

Third,—l give to my wife, , the 
same share and interest in my estate, both 
real and personal, that she would be entitled 
to if I should die intestate, except as here- 
inafter provided. 

Fourth,—I give to my daughter, —__, 
the Diamond Pin, the Gold Watch, and the 
Gold Pen and Pencil given to me by my 
friend, the late Said gifts to my 
daughter being with the express direction 
that if she shall die leaving issue, the oldest 
male issue then living shall have said pin, 
and the next oldest issue shall have the 
watch, and the next the pen and pencil, 
In case the oldest male issue of my daugh- 
ter shall be a grandson, I give said watch 
and pin and pencil to her , thd nd if she 
then has daughters living, in the order of 
their ages. To the person who receives the 
said pen and pencil, upon the decease of my 
said daughter, I give the sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and to each of the 
issue of my said daughter in the sume de- 
gree, who shall be living at her decease, and 
who do receive either of the above gifts I 
zive the sum of two hundred and seventy- 
tive dollars instead thereof and as an equiv- 
alent therefor. In case my said daughter 
shall die leaving no issue I give said pin to 
my nephew, , the watch tomy nephew, 
, said pen and pencil and the sum of 
two hundred and fifty dollars to my neice, 
, and the sum of two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars to my niece, ‘ 
Provided, however, that in case the said 
shall die before my said daughter, 
leaving no male issue, I give said pin to the 
said The above named articles hav- 
ing been given to me as a token of personal 
esteem and respect, I desire to have them 
kept in my family. 

‘ifth,—Of the rest, residue and remainder 
of my property, real, personal and mixed, 
I give one-half to my said daughter, to her 
sole and separate use, subject, however, to 
the provisions hereinafter mentioned. I di- 
rect my executor, whom I appoint as guar- 
dian of my said daughter, during her 
minority, to take care of and manage said 
property until she shall arrive at the age of 
twenty-one years, 

Sixth,—I give the other half of the said 
rest, residue and remainder of my property 
to my executor, whom I appoint as Trustee 
upon the following trusts—viz: To take 
care of and manage the same during the 
life of my said daughter, and after she 
shall arrive at the age of twenty-one years 
to pay over the nett income to her as often 
as once in each year for her sole and sepa- 
rate use. In case said guardian shall deem 
it expedient, and shall be licensed by the 
Probate Court to sell any or all of the Real 
Estate given to my daughter in the fifth 
item of this Will, I authorize him, without 
any license therefor, to sell and convey as 
Trustee, the other half of the same prop- 
erty and to invest the proceeds thereof 
safely. 

Seventh,—During the minority of my said 
daughter, I direct her guardian and Trustee 
to expend so much of the income of the 
property in his hands or under his control 
as shall be necessary to secure to her the 
best possible physical developement, and 
the best education that she is capable of re- 
ceiving, so that in case she shall not marry, 
she may have within herself the means of 
happiness, and in case she shall marry she 
may possess the ability and the taste to as- 
sist in the social, intellectual and moral im- 
provement, and the happiness of her hus- 
band and of her children if she shall have 
any. 

Eighth,—In case my said daughter shall 
die leaving issue, I give to such issue all 
pe which in the fifth and sixths items 

have given to or in trust for her. 

Ninth,—In case my said daughter shall 
die after my decease without leaving issue 
then living, I give to each of the said chil- 
dren of my brother, or to their issue by 
right of representation, the sum of one 
thousand dollars; and I give all the rest 
and residue of the property which I have 
given to, or in trust, for my said daughter, 
by the fifth and sixth items of this Will to 
my Executor as Trustee upon the following 
trusts; viz: To take care of and manage 
the same and to pay over the nett income 
thereof as often as once in each year, to my 
wife, during her life; and upon her decease, 
I give the same in equal shares to the said 
children of my brother or their issue by 
right of representation discharged of said 
trust., 

Tenth,—-In case my said daughter shall 
die during my life without leaving issue 
then living, I give all my property not dis- 
posed of in the first, second and fourth 
items of this Will as follows; viz: I give to 
each of my said nephews and nieces and 
their issue by right of representation, the 
sum of one thousand dollars; and I give 
the rest, residue and remainder thereof to 
my Executoy as Trustee, to hold upon the fol- 
lowing trusts; viz: Totake care of and man- 
age the same, and to pay over the nett in- 
come thereof to my wife, as often as once 
in each year during her life, and upon 
her decease, I give all of said property, in 
equal shares to my said nephews and nicces, 
or to their issue by right of representation. 

But if my wife shall dectine to accept this 
provision made for her, 1 give all of my 
property, real, personal and mixed not dis- 
posed of in the first, second, third and 
fourth items of this Will in equal shares to 
my said nephews and nieces or to their 
issue by right of representation. 

Eleventh,—I hereby nominate as my Ex- 
ecutor of this my Last Will and Testament, 
and as Guardian and Trustee as aforesaid, 
my Cousin , of said ——, and appoint 
him to the above trusts. 

In Witness Whereof, I, the said 
do hereunto set my hand and seal this nine- 
teenth day of November, in the year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 
































—_——_——_ [Seal] 
Signed, sealed, published and declared by 
the said -—-— -—— as and for his Last 
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Will and Testament, in presence of us, who, 
in his presence, at his request, and in pres- 
ence of each other, subscribe our names 
hereto as witnesses on the day and in the 
year above written. 





SS. Probate Office, March 22, 1876. I 
hereby certify the foregoing to be a copy of 
a paper on file in this office. ; 

—, Register. 

Permit me to suggest that the attention 
of the Hon. Russell H. Conwell and the 
Hon. Mr. Canfield, or any other law-maker, 
would be well employed in taking this Will, 
with its history of Woman torture, up to 
the hill-top, where, under the gilded dome 
the chosen ones sit, solemnly sworn to make 
just laws for all the people. 

Do you know why this matter of personal 
history is thus given to the public? Be- 
cause this woman is a woman. Because 
feeble health is rapidly unfitting her to bat- 
tle with the realities of life, and she cannot 
look upon the reality of leaving her child, 
perhaps to marry, while it is possible to 
rouse honest-hearted, manly and womanly 
investigation of laws which make herself a 
‘chomeless” widow. 

If progress for the human race necessi- 
tates suffering for some member of it, let 
the sufferer be the mother of to-day, rather 
than to look forward upon our daughters’ 
lives as lives of legal bondage, because we 
lack courage to ask of law-makers that 
which is right. Let every woman ask, 
‘‘Who will be the next victim for insane 
vindictiveness to vent itself upon,” with 
law to enforce its written story? 

In the language of Scripture, ‘‘Is it noth- 
ing to you, all ye that pass by?” 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
#oe- 


WOMAN’S INDIVIDUALITY. 


A woman should be strong and wise and 
cultivated, not chiefly because she becomes 
thereby a better wife and mother, but be- 
cause wisdom is better than folly, strength 
than weakness, cultivation than neglect. 
A woman’s glory is in herself. ‘‘Man,” 
says a popular lecturer, ‘“‘needs the conscious 
affection of a female heart to soften the 
asperities of his own, and to give complete- 
ness to his being. But what of the female 
heart while it is thus softening his asperi- 
ties and completing his being. Is asperity- 
softening a pleasant work? Will it be 
likely to give completeness to the female 
being? ‘‘In order to found a home,” says 
the same lecturer, “the first thing to do is 
to look around for a woman who would 
make a good partner in this home business; 
a woman pure, good, sensible, modest, good- 
looking, tidy and intelligent.” I should 
say, decidedly, the first thing for him to do 
is to take a good long look at himself, and 
make sure that he is pure, good, sensible, 
modest, tidy, good-looking and intelligent, 
and therefore a fit person for a woman of 
such qualities to associate with. 

I wish our reverend teacher could know 
how deep is the repugnance felt by every 
woman towards those who, instead of teach- 
ing men to be so pure and high-minded as 
to be worthy of becoming husbands and 
fathers, spend their strength in inculcating 
upon women the duty of becoming wives 
and mothers, degrading into a means of 
coarse prosperity that which is meant to 
minister the finest spiritual succor.—Gad! 
Hamilton in a ‘Counter Irritant.” 











- HUMOROUS. 


An English journal, having no reverence 
for dead and buried royalty, calls the por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth a ‘‘Drawn Bet.” 


History says: ‘‘Cesar had his Brutus.” 
But somehow or other we always had the 
impression that Brutus rather had Cvsar. 


‘‘Patrick,’’ inquired a country gentleman 
of his hired man, ‘‘is there much water in 
the cistern?” ‘‘It is full on the bettom, sir, 
but there’s none at all on the top,” was the 
reply. 

When aman gets both of his legs mashed, 
rendering him unable to work for three 
months, there’s nothing that cheers him up 
so much and so effectually keeps the wolf 
from the deor as for his fehow-werkmen to 
pass a series of resolutions praying for his 
speedy recovery, or ordering an engrossed 
copy of the same to be presented to his fam- 
ily. 

‘‘How far is it from here to Washington?” 
a traveler in a New York hotel asked a dig- 
nified elderly stranger. ‘947,826,722,174.- 

miles,” was the reply, ‘‘and it takes 
a million years to get there.” Then the 
Stranger put on his hat and walked away, 
and the traveler started and asked the clerk 
if the old patty was an escaped lunatic. 
“‘The gentleman who just went out of the 
door?” demanded the indignant clerk. 
‘That, sir, is Governor Tilden.” And the 
traveler sat and pondered and pondered 
until he lost the train. —Burlington Hawkeye. 


A hater of tobacco asked an old negro 
woman, the fumes of whose pipe were an- 
noying him, if she thought she was a Chris- 
tian. ‘‘Yes, brudder, I ’spects Tis.” ‘‘Do 
you believe in the Bible?” ‘‘Yes, brudder.” 
“Do you know that there isa passage in 
the Scriptures which says that nothing un- 
clean shall inherit the kingdom of heaven?” 
“Yes, I’ve heard of it.” ‘‘Well, Chloe, 
you smoke; and you cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven, because there is nothing so 
unclean as the breath of a smoker. What 
do you say to that?’ ‘Why, I ‘spects to 
leave my breff behind when I go dar!” 

A good story is told of Bertha von Hillern 
and her manager. He accompanies her in 
her practice-walks of twenty-five miles, but 





days since he asked for a seat froma country? 
man who was riding by. ‘Not bya long 
chalk,” was the reply. ‘‘A man with your 
legs ought to be able to walk. Let the 
young lady ride.” In vain Thomas en- 
deavered to explain that the lady was ac- 
customed to walking, and was exercising 
for a special purpose, and needed no assist- 
ance. But he was sceptical, and with one 
glance at her tremendous shoes he laid on 
the whip and drove on. 





Something 
NEW 
The Empress Hair-Crimper. 
An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New Enetanp Novetty MAnv- 


FACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
3m15 















Madame FOY’ 
GORSET SKIRT ple RTER 
ncrease n opularity 
very year 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 
MANUPACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. Seow? 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
Revolvers to $500, Monster IIL Cat. for 3-ct. ene. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, Il). 


RHEMOV ATL 
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Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2\¢ Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
ES" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, orScientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and health rt of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 
Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
any address, and an interview arranged if desired. 
iy? CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No, 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
narterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
be set aside semi-annually by the new Savings } 
y m: 


law 
and Morphine habit absolutely and 
cpoctlly cured. Painless: no ony. 
nd stamp for particulars. Br. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 














TO LADIES. | 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson. With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B. 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mrs. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘Woman in 
Americap Society.’ It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady’s 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change 1s not desirable, but for 
the simple reason that to make it acceptable, it must, 
ina great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly because of their disregard of conventionalities, 
The mental discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themselves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assail Fashion 
but it teaches hygiene. It givesinstruction that every 
woman should have and should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street. Boston.  lyl4 


OUT OF THE QUESTION. 

AComedy. By W. D. Howes. ‘‘Little Classic” 
style. 1vol. 18mo,. $1.25. 

In this delightful story Mr. Howells shows anew 
the exquisite felicity of description, the marvellous 
comprehension of feminine character, and the rare 
literary skill, which have charmed the many readers 
of his previous stories. 

“As full of eubtle and delicate humor as anything 
he has written. We do not know of anything in Eng- 
lish literature which in its way is superior to this,"’— 
Worcester Spy. 





“This seems to us one of the most charming of all 
Mr. Howells’s works.”’"— Boston Advertiser. 

“Cuts sharply with its delicately-sheathed sarcasm 
into the false standards of society.""—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Lonerettow. Vols. 11, 12, 13. 

ITALY. 3 vols. $1 each. 

These volumes are among the most attractive of the 
series, Italy having always been a favorite haunt of 
the poets. All nations are represented in them by 
their most illustrious writers. Here are Virgil, Pindar, 
Horrace, Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, Alfieri, Giusti, Leo- 
pardi, Goethe, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Byron, 
Rogers, Addison, Wordsworth, Procter, Tennyson, 
the Brownings, Mrs. Hemans, Landor, Shelley, Bul- 
wer, Arnold, Rossetti, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes, Aldrich, Story, Read, Cranch, Par- 
sons, Mrs. Howe and many others. 





DEEPHAVEN. 
By Saran O. J. JEwerr. ‘‘Littie Classic” style. $1.25. 
‘Altogether this little volume is quite a storehouse 
of folk-lore of the New England coast, so fast fading 
out of sight, told in pleasant fashien, and the narra- 
tive portions are written in remarkably pure English.” 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 
‘Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven’ sketches have scarcely 
any equals in their peculiar veiu. No more charming 
volume or more honest word-painting can possibly be 
preparing for the reader.— Christian Union. 
It possesses all the fascination of Hawthorne.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


TWO MEN OF SANDY BAR. 
APlay. By Bret Harre. “Little Classic” style. $1. 
“One can hardly help wishing that Mr. Harte were 
led to write all his stories as plays, and only 








New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Furs. Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 





MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 


OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 


CHURCH & CO. 


allowed to add the descriptive parts after finishing the 
dialogue.’’— Boston Globe. 





HARRIET MARTINEAU'’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
“One of the most remarkable books which we have 
seen for a long time.”"—London Atheneum. 
“If Harriet Martineau herself were not a topic of 
profound interest, these volumes would be attractive 
on account of their personal notices and sketches of 
the many people she knew.”’— Worcester Spy. 
“Tt will not fail to prove of more interest than any 
book of its kind that has recently been published, un- 
less we except the “‘Memoirs of Macaulay.”’—Vew 
York World. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 








doesn’t endure it as well as she. <A few 
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STEINWAY & SON'S 


World Renowned 


PIANO-FORTES 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


Announce that they have been appointed 
Agents for a large part of New England, for 
these Celebrated Instruments, whose fine 
qualities of tone, and almost unapproachable 
general excellence of construction are known 
to every lover of music. 





Carrying away Medals, Prizes and Honors at every 
Exhibition, they also have drawn from the highest 
musical authors such commendations as the following: 


“Permit me also to add my homage, and the expres- 
sion of my undisguised admiration, Franz Liszt.” 


“The grandest creation that modern science in Piano 
building has acquired.—New Leipsic Musik Zeitung.” 
“Your unrivalled Piano-fortes once more have done 
full justice to their world-wide reputation, both for 
excellence and capacity for enduring the severest 
trials.—-ANTON RUBENSTEIN.” 





For the present, Steinway’s Pianos 
will be for sale at No. 126 EMONT 
ST., former store of G. D. Russell & Co. 


Music Books for Sunday Schools. 


The publishers re- 
spectfully request 


THE SHINING RIVER. 
an examination of 


aed these their newest 
H. Ss. & W. 0. Perkins. two books. 


schools about rf 


GOoonD NEW BS. | purchase. 
BY They will bear 


comparison with 
R. M. McIntosh, | any others, 
THE SHINING BIVER has a pure, sweet 
title quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, 
which are well chosen, and skilfully set to music. 
Representative songs are: 
“Whiter than Snow,” page 98, 

“Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106. 
“Sweeping through the gates,” page 130. 
GOOD NEWS is a most cheerful companion to 
the other equally good book, differing only as the 
tastes of the two composers, and perhaps the require- 
ments of singers in each vicinity may differ. Repre- 

sentative songs are: 

‘The King in the Manger,” page 3. 
“Sweet Bye and Bye,”’ page 96. 
“Hear Him calling,” page 120. 








Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cts each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,, 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


BOOKS” AND | STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to contemplated exten- 
sive alterations and improve- 
ments in our stores, #e offer for 
sixty days our entire stock of 
Books and Stationery in both our 
retail and wholesale depart- 
ments, at a yreat reduction from 
regular rates, 

These reduced prices will 
command the attention of book 
buyers of all classes, and we as- 
sure our friends and patrons that 
no such opportunity has recent- 
ly been offered to obtain goods 
in these lines on such favorable 
terms. Our stock of Books in 
all departments of Literature is 
full and complete, and offers a 
variety sufficient to please every 
taste and desire. 

Our Stationery Department 
contains all the Standard Goods 
and the latest Novelties usually 
found in stationery stores of the 
first class. During the continu- 
ance of this sale we shall include 
in the general reduction of prices 
our entire stock, 

It is impossible to name in de- 
tail our immense stock of Books 
and Stationery, but we shall 
have ready on Saturday a brief 
specimen list of titles and prices, 
which may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. We invite personal in- 
spection of our stock,and will an- 
swer by mail any inquiries made 
by persons who cannot call. 

Please notice that these re- 
duced prices apply to all buyers, 
both Retail and Wholesale. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington Street, 
(HEAD OF NEKELIN,) 
And 10 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines 
BABYDLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum; Free of Postage. 
WIDE AWAKE 
For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
Te popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 


offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


I. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 
A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘Polly Witter.” 
Ill. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 


WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the N. Y. Independent, author of “‘Achsah.” 

Illustrated with engravings of celebrated ts, and 
with portraits drawn from photogrephe by Miss C, A, 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visite 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 


By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 
A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


V. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 
‘ For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS, 


VI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL, 
JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 
BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY — PAPERS.” 


a 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A Department of Prize 
Puzzles 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 
Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, Ma 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson. Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs, Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett. Margare s 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Addreegs the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 

30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 

Ladies secure LARGE Prorirs by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—jy. 





THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fually illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery aud adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid Open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bovkstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 








JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Boston, April 20, 1877. 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, May 26, 1877. 














All communications for the Woman's JouURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its .editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3658, Boston. ttances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. oe | sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. e change of date printed on 
Se en is a receipt for renewals. This c 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
fay oy of their on ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The Ninth Anniversary Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association, 
will be held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
commencing Monday evening, May 28, at 
7.45 o'clock, and continuing, May 29, at 
10.30 a. M., 2.30 Pp. M., and 7.45 P. m. The 
day meetings will be held in the small hall, 
(Meionaon) and will be devoted to business 
and discussion, admission free. The even- 
ing meetings will be inthe large hall; ad- 
mission twenty-five cents. 

On Monday evening, in Tremont Temple, 
James T. Frevps will speak on ‘Sydney 
Smith, the Reformer,” and Miss Mary E. 
BEeEpy will give an account of the condition 
and prospects of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment in Great Britain. 

On Tuesday morning, in the Meionaon, 
Mrs. Lucy Sronsg, in behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, willmake the Annual! Re- 
port, plans of work will be proposed for the 
coming year, and addresses are expected 
during the day from Mary F. Eastman, 
Henry B. BLacKkwELL, ELizasetu B. 
Cuacr, Freperic A. HINCKLEY, ELIZABETH 
K. Cuurcaitu, Rev. 8. W. Busu, ANNA C. 
Gar in, T. J. Lornrop, ANN E. GREELY, 
ARMENIA 8. WuHits, STEPHEN 8. Foster, 
Marrua G. Rrp.ey and ethers. 

On Tuesday afternoon, in the Meionaon, 
addresses and discussions. 

On Tuesday evening, in Tremont Temple, 
Mary A. LiveRMORE and WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips will speak on the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in America. 

Come then, friends of Equal Rights for 
Woman; join usin this meeting, which com- 
pletes thirty years since the movement for 
women began. ‘There will be the usual op- 
portunity for the members to renew their 
memberships, and for any one to join the 
society. 

Jutta Warp HowE, President. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Com. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT WYOMING. 


Women have had a legal right to vote in 
Wyoming Territory for seven years. They 
have voted at every election held during 
that time. A correct opinion in regard to 
the practical result of this experiment thus 
far can now be fairly made. 

Rev. Dr. Crary, a Methodist clergyman of 
Denver, Colorado, lately addressed letters 
to well-known and responsible persons in 
Wyoming, asking their opinion of the real 
facts in the case. Dr. Crary was moved to 
do this bya lecture against Woman Suffrage 
delivered in the Catholic church of Denver, 
by Right Rev. J. P. Machebeuf, Vicar 
Apostolic of Colorado. 

The answers to this letter are as follows: 


CHEYENNE, WyominG, March 26, 1877. 
Rev. B. F. Crary: 

DEAR Srr.—In response to the following 
questions presented in your letter of the 17th 
inst., to wit: 

1st. ‘‘Is the ballot as used by the women 
of Wyomin accomplishing the most cor- 
rupt and wicked purposes?’ 

2d. ‘‘Is female suffrage in Wyoming the 
most apoyo f of all influences in your 
public and civil affairs?” 

3d. Was the conduct of your women at 
the late election generally disgraceful?” 

4th. Are respectable people in Cheyenne 
in favor of Woman Suffrage?” 

The undersigned present the following 
facts, from which the answers to the ques- 
tions are an obvious deduction. 

At the time of the passage of the law cre- 
ating Woman Suffrage, the project was op- 
= by a large majority of the people of 

yoming. e enactment was an experi- 
ment, and intended as such. At the next 
session of the legislature an attempt was 
made to repeal the law, but failed in conse- 

uence of the change ir the sentiments of 
the people upon the subject. During the 
two years that had intervened, the experi- 
ment, though not fully tried, promised well, 
so well as to have to a great extent revolu- 
tionized public sentiment in itsfavor. Since 
that time no serious attempt has been made 
to repeal the law. It is now no longer a 
political question. The attempt to repeal 
the law would now be a much more unpop- 
ular move than its eriginalenactment. The 
most bitter enemies of the system have by 
reason of its beneficial results in actual 
| ene become its warmest advocates. 

here is now a practical unanimity of senti- 
ment in its favor. A few of both sexes op- 
pose it, but their opposition is generally the 
result of considerations of special application 
2 themselves, and not of general applica- 

ion. 

Eight years’ experience has shown that 


as in every other relation of life, and not of 
necessity, and hundreds who first ee 
the system because of their fears of their 
necessarily contaminating association in pol- 
itics, have become warm advocates of it by 
reason of the fact that practice has shown 
their fears to be groundless. The women 
are not contaminated or degraded in any re- 
spect or 4 by the exercise of their polit- 
ical rights, but on the contrary their appear- 
ance in politics has always the effect of qui- 
eting the most turbulent crowds from the 
time of their appearance until they are gone. 
Not a single case in which a respectable wo- 
man has been knowingly or wantonly in- 
sulted or treated with indignity, while exer- 
cising the right of suffrage, has been known. 
The practical result of the exercise of the 
right of suffrage by the women of Wyoming 
has been notably in several iastances to 
change the result in favor of the better .can- 
didate, and against the less competent and 
less worthy. The same vote has, on well- 
known occasions, regardless of party, wrest- 
ed victory from the baser elements of socie- 
ty, even in Wyoming, where the female vote 
is comparatively light. Thus far women 
have in no sense or degree lowered the stand- 
ard of womanhood or society by the exer- 
cise of their political rights, but have on the 
cont stricken from society shackles 
forged by politicians. The women have not 
consorted with the baser political elements, 
but have routed them and protected society 
from their machinations. Eight years’ ex- 
perience has conclusively shown that wo- 
men are not degraded or contaminated b 
their exercise o litical rights, but their 
influence is beneficial whenever occasion 
has called for its exercise. There are ex- 
ceptions. There are bad women as well as 
bad mer. The vote is spoken of as a 
whole. 

Eight years’ experience has demolished 
all the favorite arguments against Woman 
i. * that were urged before its adop- 
tion. In addition to the gloomy predictions 
as to its baleful effects on women them- 
selves, it was urged confidently that it would 
break up families; breed contention between 
husband and wife; cause the mother to neg- 
lect her children, and require the husband 
to take her place at home. And it was said 
again that women did not want 1t and would 
not exercise the right if conferred. None of 
which arguments could be answered because 
they were simply theories or predictions, 
and contrary statements, or assertions, had 
no better foundations. But Wyoming has 
answered all by the conclusive argument of 
experiment. 

1. Families suffer no more from disagree- 
ments on political questions arising between 
husband and wife than from disagreements 
about thousands of other questions that dai- 
ly arise in household affairs. 

2. The interests of the family do not suf- 
fer more in consequence of the mother’s 
participation in politics than they do in cen- 
sequence of attention to shopping and 
church societies, committees, or sociables. 

3. The right is universally exercised and 
highly prized, even by those women who at 
first bitterly opposed it as the probable de- 
stroyer of society. 

In short the family is not in the least dis- 
turbed, and in every respect pursues the 
even tenor of its way, unruffled as before. 
And in the light of the present, those argu- 
ments look as absurd as does the old theory 
that the sun revolved around the earth. 

In view, then, of what is said above, the 
answers to your questions naturally follow; 
‘lo the first, No; to the second, No; to the 
third, No; to the fourth, Yes. Very truly 
yours, 

E. P. Johnson, Atty at law; W. W. Corlett, Atty at 
law and del. elect; J. R. Whitehead, Atty at law; I. 
Cc. ipple, Grocer; W. F. Warren, Pastor M. E 
Church; W. D. Rease, Supt. M. E. Sunday School; J. 
8. Taylor, Supt. First Cong, 8. School; D. Fisk, 
Mayor. Cheyenne. 

LARAMIE City, WyominG, March 25, 1877. 
Rev. Dr. Crary. 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter asking 
information relative to the practical ‘work- 
ing of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, the 
undersigned beg leave to state that the 
charges referred to in your letter, ‘that the 
women of Wyoming have unsexed or dis- 
graced themselves through their political 
zeal, and in connection with elections,” are 
entirely groundless and false, and must be 
either willful falsehoods or the result of 
gross ignorance on the part of the person 
my them. 

We have had an opportunity to watch the 
practical effect of Woman Suffrage here for 
the past seven years, and have seen none of 
the evil results prophesied for it by its op- 
ponents. We never heard of a case of do- 
mestic trouble growing out of it. Women 
have not been degraded or demoralized. On 
the contrary, they have, in a quiet, lady-like 
manner, exercised their elective franchise, 
asarule, in favor of law, order and good 
government. Their influence has done much 
to refine the politics of our Territory, and to 
divest them of their objectionable features, 
and all lovers of law and order in this Ter- 
ritory, of whatever political faith, acknowl- 
edge the benefits of Woman’s refining in- 
fluence in our local government. Very re- 
spectfully, 

J.H. Hayford, Postmaster Laramie City. N. L. 
Andrews, Late Speaker Territorial Legislature. M. 
C. Brown, County oy 4 of Albany County. Ste- 
hen W. Downey. John W. Meldrum, County Clerk. 
ohn W. Donnellan, Probate Jndge and Treasurer, 
Albany County. D. Nottage, Sheriff Albany County. 


J. A. Edmondson, Pastor of Methodist Church. 
E. Hamilton, Pastor of Presbyterian Church. 


The signers of these letters are well- 
known, and their information is derived 
from residence in Wyoming, and from seven 
years actual observation of voting by wo- 
men. lt will have weight with all fair-mind- 
ed people. L. 8 
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A GOOD PRINCIPLE. 





The friends of Woman Suffrage might 
well adopt as their motto a sentence of Gov- 
ervor Rice’s message in vetoing the local- 
option bill: ‘‘Every act of authority of one 
man over another, for which there is not an 
absolute necessity, is tyrannical.”” Why 
does not Mr. Rice apply this principle to 





evil associations at the polls or in Olitics, 
on the part of ladies, is the result of choice, 


Woman? 





RECEIPTS AND PLEDGES. 


The following are the receipts of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
since the Annual Meeting in January, 1877. 


B. W, CRAOIIIR....0.- ceccccccccccascssece $100. 
Wm. I. Bowditch... ........-+.0+-e0eeee0+ SO 
9 2 a aes P 
Mrs. Cyrus Woodman 
Susan Cabot Richardson 
Needham Suffrage Club.................+- 
Charles E. Jenkins..............-.. ‘ae 
i ea 
EE BA CE ccc cvesnessccess 

Mary C. Shannon .........-+++-+++e0000es 
ae = ePPRApISSRE > 








ES, PE ci ckececencece stecsenesees 5.00 
SE, Ds nctuk Bonn send ehneensseton pees 5,00 
B. F. & A. C. Bowles 5.00 
Mrs. P. McClauthlin 2.50 
J. B. Austine .. 1,00 
DE  incwudetséndbuneskenesed eeensederst 50 
$331.50 
LECTURING FUND. 
ie i TS o.oo vec nn cp cnccecsenses $100.00 
BRED Tile IIR. kc ccccccduccccccscsveses 96. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Garrison 











ons viveecds cunt sseessuc sevens 10.00 
GC, ©. BRE. cccsccvcceccccscccccccccceeses 5.00 
231.00 

FESTIVAL FUND. 

r. and Mrs. S. E. Sewall...........-.... $100.00 
ie iy PE ccncccocese seeceeseccasee 50.00 
SE Eh Div ncanccecscesckenseneaeses 50.00 
EE so do acns businedadneneteyes 20.00 

Oe, Gh, E MINES. cc cccccccocccovesese 5.00 
William B. Stone.............-eeceeeeeees 5.00 
P| RR rrr 1,00 

231.00 
$100.00 
. 100.00 
. 0.00 
. 50.00 

40.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
500 
5.00 
$441.00 

ME a gicnekwontnesaducnwsceseséncancestn $1234.50 


8S. E. Sewauu, Treasurer, May 22, 1877. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF A VOTE. 


Looking over the New York Tribune of 
22 inst., I found, as I alavays doina daily 
paper, so many facts with a suggestive bear- 
ing on Woman Suffrage, that I will make 
them the basis of an article. First I read 
the following: 
THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF A BLOODHOUND. 

Gangs of young ruffians are in the habit 
of visiting small lager-beer saloons, especial- 
ly on Saturday nights, and after partaking 
of beer, cigars, and pretzels, decamp with- 
out settling the score. A short time ago a 
party of these fellows went into a modest 
saloon onthe East Side, kept by a German 
and his wife. The party played cards, and 
made night hideous for more than two hours, 
their score amounting to $2.85. At length 
a simultaneous movement toward the door 
was made, when tlie German stepped in 
front of the leader, and politely requested 
payment of his bill. The response of the 
crowd wasa torrent of abuse and blasphemy, 
and threats that they would ‘‘clean out” the 
place. The phlegmatic German offered no 
remonstrance, but stepping behind the bar 
called ina high key, ‘‘Pi 





inkie, Pinkie, come 
here!” An enormous Siberian bloodhound 
came ey into the shop from the rear 
room. The German pointed toward the 
door, and the dog seemed at once to take in 
the situation. e walked to the door and 
there stood sentinel, showing his teeth in an 
ugly way. The effect upon the rowdies was 
electric. There was no more abuse, but as- 
surances that the whole thing was a joke. 
The German dryly repeated his demand for 
payment. A search of their pockets re- 
vealed the fact that there was not enough 
money to pay the bill, but the addition of an 
old silver watch and chain, several pocket- 
knives, and other articles satisfied the claim. 
Sweeping the pile of things into the drawer, 
the German said, in his blandest tone, 
‘Pinkie, go down stairs and let does beeples 
pass. Dey are gentlemans, every one, and 
always pays dere bills.” The gang 29 
the opposite wall as ‘‘Pinkie” passed by, 
and then with a howl rushed out the door. 
This place may be regarded as safe from a 
similar intrusion as long as the dog remains 
a silent partner in the business. 

These scamps, and thousands like them in 
every city, all associate with women, upon 
whom the full force of their brutality is ex- 
pended; women who are weak, ignorant, 
degraded, and helpless, and who have no 
blood-hound to protect them. The name- 
less wrongs and outrages to which such wo- 
men are subjected are hidden from the pub- 
lic. The police are men, elected in part by 
the votes of just such reprobates as these. 
Put the ballot in the hands of women and 
every policeman would become a blood- 
hound to protect them. How is it to-day? 
In too many cases the very policemen act 
in the interest of the male ruffians; in many 
more cases they dare not interfere between 
the voting male ruftian who has political in- 
fluence, and the disfranchised female victim 
who has none. 

A little further on, I read of: 

A WOMAN DYING FROM A RUFFIAN’S BL@WS. 

Coroner Woltman was informed yester- 
day that Mrs. Teresa Kleeppel, the wife of 
a saloon keeper at No. 461 Third Avenue, 
was dying from injuries received in her hus- 
band’s saloon on Saturday night. John 
Jones, a plumber, visited the saloon that 
evening and became involved ina quarrel 
with Mr. Kleeppel. Jones threw a glass of 
beer in Kleeppel’s face. Mrs. Kleeppel states 
that she went to the assistance of her hus- 
band, when Jones knocked her dewn and 
she fell upon the floor. Her head struck 
against a heavy safe in therear of the saloon, 
the blow stunning her. Her assailant used 
violent language and told her to go up stairs, 
and as she was unable to move, he kicked 
her upon the breast and abdomen, while her 





husband looked on without attempting to 
assist her. Jones then fled and has not been 
seen since. The woman was then taken to 
her apartment and a physician was called. 
She was in great agony and continued to 
grow worse until it became evident that she 
could not live much longer. Coroner Wolt- 
man immediately ordered the arrest of the 
woman's assailant, and the police are search- 
ing for him. 

This John Jones, who trampled on this 
faithful wife of a cowardly husband, is pro- 
bably a Ward politician, who considers that 
“a woman has no rights that a voter is bound 
to respect.” She cannot vote to give or 
withheld from him a job of plumbing from 
the city corporation. We need not ask 
whether Mr. Jones is an opponent of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Everybody knows that his 
brutal instincts are all against it. And with 
good reason. A little further, I read that: 

While Essie Pakulski of No. 200 Prince 
Street, was passing the corner of South 
Fifth Avenue and Houston Street, on Fri- 
day morning, on her way to school, a youn 
thief named John Renant, alias ‘‘“Monkey,” 
ef No. 141 Thompson Street, picked her 
pocket. He was seen by two or three wit- 
nesses, and from their description Detective 
Murphy of the Eighth Precinct succeeded 
in arresting him last night. Renant is known 
to the police as a notorious thief. 

This young villain will help elect the city 
government of New York City a year or 
two hence, and this young lady will be gov- 
erned by this thief. 

Coming down in the social scale, I read 
that :— 

The colored woman. Annie Walker, who 
was stabbed early yesterday morning in 
Fink’s Saloon, at Grand and Sullivan 
Streets, is reported to be dying. When the 
woman was stabbed she was standing in the 
door of Fink’s Saloon. She sank to the 
floor, and the man fled along Grand Street 
to Thompson Street, and disappeared in 
one of the numerous negro dens. Captain 
McDonnell, of the Prince Street Police, 
knows who the woman’s assailant is, and 
officers are searching for him. 

Weare glad that Captain McDonnell seems 
to be doing his duty. But I incur no risk 
of overstatement when I say that there is 
not one chance in ten thousand that the 
murderer will be hung for his crime, no 
matter how clear may be the fact of his 
guilt. That poor, negro woman has no in- 
fluential political friends to see that punish- 
ment is inflicted. 

Geing up in the social scale, I read that: 

In the suit of Mary L. Jamieson against 
David F. Jamieson—an action for a limited 
divorce for cruelty, in which the opinion 
of the Court is that the affidavits being un- 
denied, establish the most cruel acts of per- 
sonal injury and violence—the General Term 
of the Supreme Court decided yesterday 
that the husband may be arrested under the 
provision of the code, which permits arrest 
where the action is forany injury to the 
person. 

It is evident that the pleasant theory 
which assumes that every husband will pro- 
tect his wife and that every woman has a 
husband to call upon for protection, broke 
down in the case of Mrs. Jamieson. But 
worse follows, for next I read about 

A LUNATIC SUING FOR DIVORCE. 

Joshua B. Gates, the plaintiff in a divorce 
suit against Anna L. Gates, was recently 
declared a lunatic, and the jury found that 
his lunacy began before the suit was opened. 

How lucky it is that this man’s insanity 
took the form of a divorce suit! If he had 
tried to prove his wife crazy and have her 
shut up in a lunatic asylum, the chances are 
he would have succeeded. But, ‘‘manhood 
Suffrage” seems somewhat inefficient, when 
we find 


THE STAPLETON AIR POISONED. 


The residents of Stapleton are alarmed 
on account of the stench arising from the 
refuse and garbage dumped on the flats 
along the shore. The hot weather of last 
week made it much worse. At low tide, 
when the decaying material is exposed, the 
agitation of the water by passing ferry-beats 
sends out sickening odors. The mouth of 
the new Canal Street sewer has been choked 
up with the refuse, so that the stench comes 
through the culverts for some distance back 
from the water. Nearly the whole village 
suffers in consequence, and disease is feur- 
ed. In the evening many of the residences 
are closely shut up in order to keep out the 
smell as much as possible, and a number of 
people have already been made sick. One 
family, living on Water Street near the sew- 
er, it is understood, had all its members 
prostrated on Sunday. At Police Head- 
quarters, near the shore, on Sunday evening, 
it was necessary to close the windows to 
avoid the stench, which in fact came from 
the obstructed sewer. An attempt is now 
being made to obviate this trouble by clean- 
ing the sewer, which it is proposed to ex- 
tend further out from the shore. The ac- 
tion of William J. Staples, in allowing the 
refuse to be dumped on the shore, is spoken 
of in very unfavorable terms. 

If the wives and mothers of Stapleton had 
votes, ‘‘the action of William J. Staples in 
allowing the refuse to be dumped on the 
shore” would be stopped immediately. 

Notwithstanding the happy state of ‘‘pro- 
tection” in which they live, women do not 
seem quite contented. We read that, at 
Clifton, Staten Island :— 

Mary A. Jacobson, about thirty years old, 
daughter of the late Peter Jacobson of 
Clifton, was found ag yO the neck 
dead at her residence, on Bellair-road, on 
Sunday. Miss Jacobson was missed at 
breakfast time, and her mother, going in 
search for her, found her hanging from the 
stair-bannister. 


And again: 


Maay Steinmacher, age 21, a married wo- 
man, living at No. 29 Boerum St., com- 





mitted suicide yesterday by swallowing a 
poisonous acid. An inquest will be held to 
investigate the circumstances. 

And again: 

Miss Ida Hawley of Hornellsville, Steuben 
County, age 20, committed suicide pb 
drowning a few days ago. She left a paper 
setting forth her reasons for refusing to 
live, in which she writes that she was 

young and healthy—that she never felt the 
ack of love, of friends, of food or clothing. 
She voluntarily abandoned life, as she says 
from a deep-seated conviction that it was 
not worth living: a prospect of a life be- 
yond the world which this is but a prepara- 
tion for, being vague and chimerica].” 

The Tribune editor evidently sees no con- 
nection between the aimless and vapid lives 
of women and such catastrophes, for his 
comment on poor Miss Hawley is as follows: 

One does not like to speak harshly of 
such an unfortunate, and it seems kindliest 
to say that this young woman was unques- 
tionably insane, though all the accounts de- 
clare that she was not. Her statement of 
reasons, while it has a thin varnish of philos- 
ophy, is exceedingly confused; and nobody 
ever gave stronger evidence of an insane 
condition. 

One cheering fact, however, is given us; 
one woman, at least, seems to have been 
thoroughly ‘‘protected:” 

“The Tottering Lily,” the wife of the 
Chinese Embassador in London, has been 
visited by several ladies, who describe her 
asa gentle looking creature, with almond- 
shaped eyes and jetty hair, held out ina 
stiff tail over a tortoise-shell pin behind. 
Her attire, a loose, many-colored embroid- 
ered jacket, with large sleeves, surmount- 
ing a skirt or trousers worked in gold. A 
pardonable ruse was perpetrated to obtain 
what was most coveted, viz., a view of her 
feet. The conversation was, by means of 
the interpreter, brought round to the sub- 
ject. An American ae A present, celebrated 
for beautiful feet, exhibited one of hers to 
the ‘‘Lily.” ‘‘Immensely huge,” was the 
remark ; and the explanation that they were 
useful to walk on was not accepted as a 
valid reason for their dimensions. Again 
another lady showed a tiny boot with no 
more effect; and the ‘‘Lily,” not to be 
pleased by European models of perfection, 
which have no doubt turned many heads in 
this country, was challenged to show what 
she considered the soul of excellence. 
Coyly, for the Chinese have a genuine hor- 
ror of a profane eye in such matters, her 
Excellency exhibited what she was pleased 
to call herfoot. Small it was—just the size 
of a lady’s doubled fist, and much the same 
apparently, swathed in bands of blue silk. 

In unfavorable contrast with this ‘‘Totter- 
ing Lily” the Zribune remarks that: 

The claim of Eliza Wilson of Rye to the 
estate of John A. Merritt, on the ground 
that she is his widow, has caused consider- 
able discussion among the residents of Port- 
chester, where Mr. Merritt lived. 

Very odd and unwomanly in Mrs. Wil- 
son, is it not, to claim the property of her 
deceased husband, for no better reason than 
that ‘‘she is his widow,” and perhaps has 
spent her life in helping him to accumulate it? 
Further on, the editor gravely expresses his 
fear that marital obligations are too lightly 
esteemed, because a young girl refuses to 
leave her father for a man who has married 
her only for her fortune, and who probably 
has a former wife still living. Under the 
head of 

JOSEPH LOPEZ BAFFLED, 


The marriage of Miss Georgiana Morison 
to Joseph Lopez, which threw a wealthy 
family into the greatest consternation and 
wrath, and has caused much comment in 
the newspapers and elsewhere, came up 
oe anne in the courts. Lopez brought a 

abeas corpus proceeding to release his wife 
from the restraiut under which he alleged 
her father kept her. 

Lopez was early in the court with his 
counsel. His frame is that of a prize-fighter. 
He is over the uverage hight, has broad 
shoulders and long arms, and a figure giving 
the impression of rude strength. His head 
is by no means attractive. A nose ,deeply 
hollowed and coarse in outline, a retreating 
and low forehead, a sloping and projecting 
jaw, a mouth covered with a huge mus- 
tache, a dark and sallow skin and dull eyes 
may belie his disposition, but appear to be- 
long to a man of rough and violent habits 
and character. 

The other side did not appear until the 
time fixed for the motion. Mr. Morison, a 
hearty, bluff-looking old man came in with 
his two sons and another daughter besides 
his daughter Georgiana, and the party be- 
came at once the center of observation. 
The elder sister was dressed in black. The 
younger, Georgiana, was in blue silk, and 
through the proceedings her face was cov- 
ered with a blue veil. She is under the 
middle hight — in fact short as compared 
with the othermembers of her family. Her 
face, so far as could be seen, is intelligent, 
and if not beautiful, attractive. When she 
came in, the consciousness of her position 
seemed to overcome her, but afterwards, in 
talking and laughing with her sister and 
brother, she seemed to have recovered her 
spirits. The weakness of mind of which her 
relatives speak was not indicated by her ap- 
pearance or bearing. 

Another habeas corpus had precedence, 
and gave some time to the party te recover 
composure. O. J. Hochstadter, counsel for 
Lopez, then called up the case, and Lyman 
W. Bates stated that he appeared both for 
the lady’s father and the lady herself. The 
writ of the court had been used, Mr. Bates 
said, for the most infamons purpose. On 
April 4, at 11 a. M., it was true a ceremonial 
marriage had been performed between this 
man and this lady. He had at once return- 
ed her to her father’s residence, because 
among his associates he could not raise mon- 
ey enough to take her to an infamous house. 

he only place he could take her to was a 
den of infamy. The only food he could 
give her would be paid for by the wages of 
another woman's sin. 

Mr. Bates then read the return of Freder- 
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ick S. Morison phe father) to the writ, sub- 
stantially as follows: 

In obedience to the said writ I do hereby return to 
the Supreme Court that neither at the time of the al- 
lowance of said writ nor at any time was the person 
mentioned in said writ by the name of Georgiana 
Morison Lopez, but whose lawful name is Georgiana 
Morison, imprisoned or detained or restrained by me 
of her liberty. I further return that said Georgiana 
Morison is my daughter, that she is over twenty-one 
years of age, that she has always lived and been sup- 
ported by me, that she is not the lawful wife of the 
petitioner, Joseph Lopez, that the pretended mar- 
riage was in form only, that she has never lived with 
him, that she lives at my house, voluntarily and with- 
out restraint, that the said pretended marriage was 
only an incident to and part of a plot or conspiracy 
originated by said Lopez to extort money from me, 
and that said pretended marriage is void for fraud. 

1 further return that I am informed and believe that 
the petitioner, Joseph Lopez, has called himself and 
been known as Lopez Boscha, and at the time of said 

retended marriage he was, and now is, lawfully mar- 
ried to another woman to me unknowr. All of which 
certify, &c. 

Appended to the return is the affidavit of 

Georgiana Morison, as follows: 


Iam over twenty-one years of 7. I reside with 
my father at No. 143 West Forty-Second Street, in 
the City of New York, and I have always lived at his 
house. I have no desire to leave him, and I am not 
imprisoned, or detained, or restrained of my liberty 
by him or by one else. 
Aceremony of marriage was performed between the 
titioner, Joseph Lopez (which was the only name 
e which I knew him), and myself, by the Rev. Dr. 
‘any, on the 4th day of April, 1877. I returned to 
my father’s house on the same day, and I have never 
lived with said sane. I believed the marriage was 
in good faith on his part, as it was on mine, but I have 
since learned from evidence which I cannot doubt 
that such ceremony of marriage was intended by him 
only as a means to extort money from my father, and 
that he, said Lopez, was at the time and is now a mar- 
ried man, having aliving wife. I do not desire to 
live with him or to see him. 


Mr. Hochstadter said it appeared even 
from this return that this young lady had 
voluntarily gone to Dr. Tiffany’s, who cer- 
tainly was not a villain and not a conspira- 
tor. These stories which had been spread 
through the newspapers about his client 
were pure fabrications. He was not the 
man they represented him to be. He was 
not a villain. He was not a bigamist. He 
was not seeking to extort money. He was 
in court ready and willing to take his wife 
and support her. Ordinarily it was the 
custom for the judge to examine the person 
restrained in such cases. He did not ask 
that now. He asked that in some way time 
be given to this young lady to deliberate. 
Now she was entirely misled by these sto- 
ries. It was no wonder that now she be- 
lieved him the blackleg, villain, and gamb- 
ler her friends said he was, and would now 
answer against her husband. 

Mr. Bates said he had most conclusive 
proof that this man had passed four hours 
of the day of his marriage in the rooms of 
a public courtesan. Miss Morison did not 
wish even to see this man. 

Counsel for the defendant, interrupting 
said: ‘‘You served the summons thirty 
days ago. We have demanded the com- 
plaint, and you have neither served nor filed 
one.” 

Mr. Bates—Our time is not yet up. 

Mr. Hochstadter—We ask again that the 
lady be put in charge ef some suitable per- 
son, not her father. Weare not ‘‘Califor- 
nia Joe.” We deny that we desired to take 
her to a house of prostitution. We are not 
a black-leg or a villain. Mr. Lopez is entit- 
led to the custody of his wife. The tie be- 
tween them is toe sacred for your Honor to 
separate them. ‘ 

Judge Barrett said: ‘The only question 
before me is whether this lady is restrained 
of her liberty. It seems to be conceded that 
she is not. She says she is not.” 

Mr. Hochstadter—He has not;been allowed 
to see her. Sheis kept up on a third floor 
away from him. I ask you to make an or- 
der that he be allowed to see her. 

Judge Barrett (coldly)—I have no power 
to make any such order. 1 would have 
consulted privately the young lady’s wishes, 
but it seems to be conceded that she will say 
she is not restrained of her liberty. It is 
therefore conceded that for me to examine 
her would be a useless form. I have there- 
fore nothing to do but to dismiss the writ. 

Mr. Hochstadter protested that he had 
only conceded that she would say she did 
not wish to return to her husband, and Mr. 
Bates joined in the request that the Judge 
would talk to her privately. The young 
lady then went to the judge’s room. After 
afew moments’ talk Judge Barrett returned 
and dismissed the writ, returning Miss Geor- 
giana to her father’s care. 

All this in one number of the Daily Tri- 
bune! Now, at the risk being called fanati- 
cal, I assert that just such outrages, just 
such domestic unhappiness , just such weari- 
ness of life, just such hasty and ill-consid- 
ered marriages, just such sanitary neglect, 
in short, just such wrecks of womanhood 
and of manhood, largely exist as a direct 
consequence of the political institutions and 
social usages which deny Equal Rights and 
Impartial Suffrage to Woman. Political 
power, once fairly possessed and exercised 
by women, would be to them of more value 
as ameans of protection, than ‘‘the blood- 
hound Pinkie” or any other earthly power 
whatever. Even ‘The Gods” cannet pro- 
tect those who cannot ‘‘protect themselves.’ 

H. B. B. 
———- e#~po — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LOUISIANA. 


You will see by enclosed clippings from 
the New Orleans Democrat, that the women 
of Louisiana have made a movement at last 
in the direction of Emancipation. General 
McMillan is a Northern gentleman, and they 
are more enlightened on this particular sub- 
ject than the majority of our Southerners 
are, and consequently more ready to es- 
pouse the cause of Woman. In time many 
of our boys and men will develope that di- 
vine charity which takes up the cause of 
the weak and oppressed, but, just at present, 
our gentlemen are in a state of bewildered 
astonishment at this little demonstration, 
which is about the size of a man’s—no—a 
woman's hand. 

Our laws regulating dotal rights and 
property, and many other things, are from 
the Civil Law. One of ‘its peculiarities, 
wherein it differs from the laws of the 





other States, is the institution of the com- 
munity of acquets and gains. The income 
of the husband (married without a con- 
tract) either from property or from his own 
labor, falls into the community, while the 
law gives the wife the control of all her sep- 
arate property and the income thereof, if 
she will contribute one-half of the matrimo- 
nial expenses. So, if she isa rich woman 
and can be so useful and beneficent, she 
can control her own property and money; 
but if she happens to have only a small 
estate, and an income which would leave 
her nothing after paying half the family 
expenses, she is still a pensioner upon her 
husband’s bounty, to whom she must apply 
for every dollar she spends, as women do 
in States where the law is not so favorable. 

One of our best men have told us that 
‘these provisions of the civil law for wo- 
men are filled with benevolence, equity and 
justice,” but I do not see that we are better 
off than the women of other States. True, 
men go into bankruptcy and get their wives 
to buy in their estates at the sales, and 
thereafter a different name (the wife’s) is 
branded on the cotton-bales and the sugar 
hogsheads, but the man generally holds the 
purse, and hands out, more or less grudg- 
ingly, the money for female expenditure the 
same as before. 

A Lord Chancellor of England once said, 
“It is of no use, this settlement of ‘‘pin- 
money” on women,—they are always kissed 
or kicked out of it.” Without much of 
either ceremony, the money somehow nat- 
urally gravitates towards masculine hands. 
Many times they are the most prudent and 
safe; but a woman, like a child, does crave 
to have something which is really her own; 
and to attain that low desire, if such it is, 
she should learn to work and earn money, 
in case she has nothing, or too little, to pay 
half the family expenses and leave a mar- 
gin for needles and pins and new gloves and 
—beggars. 

Too many women have a contempt for 
honest work, even when they would like to 
enjoy the honest pay belonging thereto, 
and will spend time and nervous force in 
cajoling and manceuvering and wheed- 
ling father, brother, or husband, which 
might really havea money value if properly 
directed. 

Giving is a masculine privilege, and it is 
likely to remain so for some time. Is it 
any wonder that so many of us are petty 
and frivolous? We are expected to save 
candle-ends, and measure every spoonful of 
tea, and count the spoons every night (it is 
right to be economical); but we do long for 
something higher and nobler. We could 
measure the flour and weigh out the sugar 
just as well. Who would choose always to 
be a subordinate? Who would not tire of 
being a deputy, even to a prince? 

I am not bitter towards men. I have 
known many who were an honor to their 
sex, and alas! a few whom it were a dis- 
grace to name only that they were men, 
and, no matter what their deeds, they never 
become unmentionable in decent society. 

Betsy THOMAS. 

New Orleans, La. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Edmund Quincy, whose sudden death last 
week was remembered by the great army of 
anti-slavery workers, enlisted in the reform 
as early as 1837, and was identified with the 
Garrisonian abolitionists from the day of 
Lovejoy’s murder to that of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. All the prestige of his 
eminent birth, wealth, talent, and social 
connection he gave to the cause of the slave. 
His name will be forever associated with 
one of the noblest movements ever under- 
taken in the cause of Humanity. ‘ 

Edward Earle, of Worcester, another il- 
lustrious friend of reform, has passed away 
during the past week. Not only was he 
honorably identified with the anti-slavery 
movement, but equally so, more recently, 
with Woman Suffrage and the rights of the 
Indians. His funeral in Worcester was 
largely attended, but all public honors were 
declined by the family, in accordance with 
the custom of the society of Friends. The 
services were in the usual Quaker form, and 
there were no pall-bearers nor procession of 
carriages. The members of the Board of 
State Charities and some members of the 
city government were present, as well as 
Stephen Salisbury, Albert Tolman, and oth- 
er old residents of Worcester, where Mr. 
Earle has resided since 1832. Among the 
friends and relatives present were Dr. Earle, 
of Northampton, Mr. George Howland, of 
New Bedford, Dr. Rogers, of Pomfret, Ct., 
and others who had long been associated 
with Mr. Earle in his public and private la- 
bors. He was buried in the Rural cemetery 
at Worcester. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND WOMEN. 








At the annual session of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Michigan, held in Ann 
Arbor, on the 16th inst., the irrepressible 
Woman question came up. The committee 
on the admission of women as delegates, 
the Rev. A. H. Fletcher, Chairman, deliv- 
ered an exhaustive report against such ad- 
mission. The report was laid upon the 
table. The Rev. Mr. Adams, of Alpena, 
rose toa question of privilege, and moved 
that the lady delegate from the Congrega- 





tional Church of Alpena be admitted to a 
seat in the conference. The motion was 
subsequently withdrawn and the report of 
the committee was taken from the table and 
made a special order for 2.30 o’clock. The 
hour for the special order having arrived, 
the Rev. Dr. Hand moved the adoption of 
the report of the committee. The follow- 
ing resolution was then offered by the Rev. 
Mr. Cordley: ‘‘Resolved, That in interpreting 
the article of our constitution pertaining to 
conditions of membership, we place no re- 
striction on the churches in the choice of 
delegates.” A long discussion followed, 
which waxed exceedingly warm. After 
several motions had been made to shut off 
discussion and lost, Mr. Cordley substituted 
the following for his resolution: ‘“Whereas, 
there is nothiug in the constitution about 
delegates being male or female, Resolved, 
That no action need be taken upon the sub- 
ject.” After further discussion a compro- 
mise was effected. The women delegates 
present were admitted to the present con- 
ference, and a committee of three was ap- 
pointed, to which was referred the word 
“delegates,”to report, next year, whether it 
meant both men and women. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


Attention, Suffragists! 

James T. Fields, and Mary E. Beedy, in 
Tremont Temple, Monday evening, May 28. 

Mary A. Livermore, and Wendell Phillips 
in Tremont Temple, Tuesday evening, May 
29. 

New England Woman Suffrage meetings, 
in Boston, Monday evening, and all day 
Tuesday, and Tuesday evening. 

Mr. Sankey has hired for the summer, a 
Cohasset cottage. 

There are fifty female students in attend- 
ance at Cornell University. 

The Rev. Phillips Brooks is about to go 
abroad for rest and recreation. 

The course of study in the last three years 
at Harvard will soon be entirely elective. 

Carlyle is described by the Boston Globe 
as ‘‘that great philanthropist, full of curses.” 

The Legislature of Minnesota has restored 
capital punishment. It was abolished by 
the Legislature of 1876. 

The peach cropin New Jersey for the 
present year, it is estimated, will reach 1,8- 
00,000 or 2,000,000 baskets. 

The Women’s New England Temperance 
Union held a convention in Fall River on 
Friday. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore delivered 
an address in the evening. 

When will the ladies of this city refuse to 
buy a single article in any store where seats 
are not provided for the overworked sales- 
women?—W. Y. Sunday Democrat. 

Women journalists are said to be more 
numerous in Philadelphia than any other 
city of the country. About every daily in 
the city has one or more of them on its staff. 

One New Bedford shop-keeper has con- 
tinued his advertisements in the Mercury 
uninterruptedly for sixty years. We should 
like to have a few such in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

There are eight young ladies listeners to 
the lectures on Geology at Columbia Col- 
lege. Possibly the entering wedge, and 
the sequence of events may prove too strong 
for President Barnard. 

A meeting of ladies connected with the 
Unitarian Churches in Salem, Beverly, and 
Peabody, took place at the First Church in 
Salem last Thursday afternoon, for the pur- 
pose of forming an association for social and 
benevolent purposes, 

At a meeting of the Committee of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on the 16th inst., 
two young ladies were accepted as missiona- 
ry candidates. Addresses were made by 
Misses Spencer and Potter and Rev. Mr. 
Hosmins. No mention was made of St. 
Paul. 

At the annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Orphan Asylum Society the following offi- 
cers have been elected: First Directress, 
Mrs. J. B. Hutchinson; Second Directress, 
Mrs. A. H. Dana; Treasurer, Mrs. George 
Allin; Recording Secretary, Mrs. P. P. 
Sherwood; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
J. L. Truslow. 

The distinguished physiologist, Dr. Aus- 
tin Flint, does not believe in the old rule, 
‘‘Rise from the table before the hunger is 
satisfied.” The maxim, according to him, 
is very erroneous. He indorses also the re- 
mark of a country doctor, ninety years old, 
who said: “I have always eaten when I 
wanted, and the best I could get.” 


Charles Bradlaugh, the political agitator, 
and Mrs. Annie Besant, the free thought 
advocate, were arrested in London, April 5, 
on acharge of printing and publishing a 
pamphlet alleged to be of an immoral char- 
acter. Mr. Bradlaugh’s offence is the publi- 
cation of 4 pamphlet by the late Dr. Charles 
Knowlton, which deals with the Malthusi- 
an theory. The case was adjourned to al- 
low time to prepare their defense, and the 
accused were released on bail. ‘ 

Samuel E. Sewall, of Boston, is our au- 
thority for saying that the laws have been 
amended in favor of women to a greater 








extent during the thirty years of the Wo- 
man’s Rights crusade than during the four 
hundred preceding the first agitation of 
this reform. And the change is due to the 
women who have talked ‘on platforms’ of 
the rights of their sex.—Commonwealth. 

The girls easily maintain an honorable 
rank as scholars, in the Western colleges. 
Last week, the students of the Iowa State 
University held a meeting in the Chapel 
and selected representatives for their home 
contests—antecedent to the State contest. 
It was the desire of those present that at 
least the following should compete: Louisa 
E. Hughes, Minnie E. Leonard, Hattie J. 
Parker, Ella Hamilton, W. D. Evans, Ed- 
ward Butler and G. T. W. Patrick. 

The rule needed in the South is the school- 
master’s rule. It is suggestive that there 
are, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, about 
1,700,000 voters who are unable to read or 
write. Of this number about 1,100,000 are 
white and about 600,000 are colored. The 
safety of the Republic requires the educa- 
tion of voters, without reference to ‘‘race, 
or color, er previous eondition of servitude.” 
Uncle Sam is no relative at all, unless he 
gives all these untutored people a chance to 
learn, and then compels them to try. 

The Boston correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press, in her article on the defeat of 
Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts, said: 
“After the Free-Masons and Odd-Fellows 
have captured nearly all the men in their 
congregation, it is simply suicidal for the 
ministers to snub the women who keep their 
prayer-meetings and ‘sociables’ alive, and on 
whose ‘caudle-lectures’ they depend for 
payment of their salaries. Yet this is pre- 
cisely the position of the Orthodox Congre- 
gational clergy.” 

Among the divorce cases heard in the Su- 
preme Court last week, was one in which 
the wife of the Treasurer of one of the large 
moneyed institutions of this city told a pain- 
ful story of cruel and abusive treatment on 
the part of her husband, who not only as- 
saulted her, but threatened to blow her 
brains out witha pistol. Chief Justice Gray, 
in ordering a decree of absolute divorce, re- 
marked that he had no hesitation in saying 
that it was the most brutal case that had 
ever come before him. 

Mrs. Thompson of ‘Tennessee has received 
an appointment as a clerk in the Treasury. 
The appointment is based on the ground of 
substantial service by this woman and her 
husband to the Government. During the 
late war she was a spy and hospital nurse. 
Her application at the hospital is regarded 
at the department asthe strongest Tennessee 
case on the files. This shows that there is 
difficult and dangerous service in war-time, 
apart from fighting, but—‘‘Women must 
not vote, because they can’t fight,” says 
Horace Greeley. 

Women are the victims of masculine op- 
pression even in the heart of Africa. In 
Ugogo, Cameron and his companions no- 
ticed a curious custom, said to be universal 
in Oriental Africa. A woman suddenly 
rushed into the camp, and tied a knot ina 
turban, in order to place herself under the 
protection of the travelers. Her husband 
reclaimed her, but was not allowed to take 
her away until her full value had been paid. 
A slave can also obtain a change of masters 
by breaking a bow or spear belonging to the 
man whom he selects as his new owner. 

In response to the good wishes of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hayes to ex-President and 
Mrs. Grant upon their departure for Europe, 
General Grant replied: ‘‘Mrs. Grant joins 
me in thanks to you and Mrs. Hayes for 
your kind message, received on board this 
steamer after pushing out from the wharf. 
We unite in returning our cordial greetings, 
and in expressing our best wishes for your 
health, happiness, and success in your most 
responsible position. Hoping to return to 
my country to find it prosperous in business, 
and with cordial feelings restored between 
all sections, I subscribe myself truly yours, 

U. S. Grant. 

The news from France is very unsatisfac- 
tory. President MacMahon’s letter and his 
violent interview with M. Simon must as- 
tonish everybody. The President’s utter- 
ances are as peremptory as they could have 
been if he were king, instead of the chief 
magistrate of a Republic. The laws of 
France make the Ministry responsible to 
the Chamber of Deputies. MacMahon holds 
them responsible to him, and complains, 
with asperity, that they do not belong to his 
party. Onthis issue the Ministry resign, 
and a new Cabinet is formed from more 
pliable material. 

Important progress has recently been 
made in enabling Englishwomen to obtain 
a medical education. Some of the leading 
colleges and universities had opened their 
doors to women students, but none of the 
hospitals would permit the women to enter 
for clinical instruction. Nature announces 
that the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn 
Road has at last granted this privilege. It 
is said to have come just in time to prevent 
the breaking up of the London Scheol of 
Medicine for Women, The trustees of that 
school had resolved to close it unless this 
concession could be obtained, and to rec- 
ommend the pupils to seek instruction else- 
where than in England. 





New Jersey must be a refuge for biga- 


mists, if the following item is correct. 
‘John Voorhees, of Newark, is the husband 
of two wives. He was recently arrested and 
tried in that city on the charge of bigamy, 
but was acquitted on the statute of limita- 
tions, the second marriage having been per- 
formed seven years previously. Yesterday 
morning Phebe, the first wife, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Van Wort, went to John’s 
house and created a disturbance, when they 
all adjourned to the First Precinct Police 
Court to settle the difficulty, which resulted 
in the locking up of Pheebe and her daugh- 
ter for breach of the peace.” 

At Mme. Blavatsky’s apartments in New 
York, on the last Sunday evening in April, 
a select circle of Theosophists listened to 
Wong Ching Foo, the Buddhist lecturer. 
This able young Chinaman during the past 
year has lectured in Boston, inthe Parker 
course of lectures, in Philadelphia, in the 
Star course, and also in Chicago and other 
Western cities. He has delivered over eigh- 
ty lectures during the present season, and 
intends to appear before the New York pub- 
lic at either Steinway or Chickering Hall 
soon. He denies idol worship, except on 
the part of the lowest order of his country- 
men. Idols are to them symbols, aids to 
faith. In morality, he says, comparing class 
with class, Buddhists are superior to Chris- 
tians. Wong will have a hearing, and will 
do the narrow-minded a service. 

Five men, United States officials and their 
assistants, have been shot and mortally 
wounded while in discharge of their duties, 
in Lee County, Virginia. The collection of 
the internal revenue has always been attend- 
ed with danger in some of the more lawless 
sections of the country, and these danger- 
ous districts exist in the South. This par- 
ticular outrage comes at a critical time, 
when assurances of the maintenance of or- 
der will be disbelieved by those who are 
ready to credit a whole community with the 
lawlessness of a few men. It is necessary 
that the perpetrators of these assassinations 
be caught and summarily punished. And, 
unless the people of the region where the 
outrage occurred shall show alacrity in as- 
sisting to carry out the law, public opinion 
will hold them responsible. 

Those were brave and honest words 
spoken by General Grant on the eve of his 
departure last week: ‘‘I don’t think that the 
compliments ought all be paid to me or any 
one man in either of the positions which I 
was called upon to fill. That which I ac- 
complished—which I was able to accom- 

plish—I owe to the assistance of able 
lieutenants. I was so fortunate as to be 
called to the first position in the Army of 
the nation, and I had the good fortune to 
select lieutenants who could have filled, had 
it been necessary, my place, maybe better 
than I did. I do not, therefore, regard my- 
self as entitled to all the praise. I believe 
that my friend Sherman could have taken 
my place as a soldier, as well as I could 
then have hoped to do, and the same will 
apply to Sheridan. And I believe, finally, 
that if our country ever comes into trial 
again, young men wiil spring up equal to 
the occasion, and if one fails, there will be 
another to take his place. Just as there 
was if I had failed.” 

It is a pity io spoil a romantic story about 
Spinoza. It issaid that his friend Van 
den Ende had a fine, gay and witty daugh- 
ter, whom Spinoza loved and wooed, but 
did not win. Mr. Lewes says: ‘‘Spinoza, 
we fancy, was not inattentive to the instruc- 
tion, but the more in love with it coming 
from so soft a mouth; not inattentive, yet 
not wholly absorbed. He watches her hand 
as it moves along the page, and longs to 
squeeze it. While ‘looking out’ in the dic- 
tionary their hands touch, and he is thrilled, 
but the word is found, nevertheless.” All 
other authorities agree that this romance is 
matter of history, but Mr. Lee declares it a 
myth, on the testimony of a marriage regis- 
ter, which shows that Spinoza’s reputed 
rival married the young lady fifteen years 
after Spinoza quitted Van den Ende. The 
extreme youth of the daughter, and the 
fact that Spinoza was entirely absorbed in 
his studies while he was with Van den 
Ende, renders it doubtful if there was any 
episode of this tender sort. 

In England, a little girl has been expelled 
from Booton Spa National School, for no 
other offense than refusing to ‘‘eurtsy” to 
the Vicar’s wife. The girl, who is only 
seven years old, is under the guardianship 
of a person who is called a sturdy independ- 
ent, he having adopted her; and the story is 
that he had told her, while she was to be 
very particular in obeying all the school 
regulations, not to ‘‘curtsy” to the clergy- 
man or his wife. On her being asked by 
the latter ‘‘where her manners were,” she 
assigned the true reason for omitting the 
usual mark of respect, and the Vicar then 
desired the schoolmaster to punish her, 
which he refused to do. The master subse- 
quently refused a request to expel the girl, 
and the Vicar thereupon expelled her him- 
self. It is added that the final result of the 
affair was that the schoolmaster found him- 
self obliged to resign his office, which he 
had held for twenty years. On his doing so 
he was presented by the parishioners with 
testimonials to the value of $400. There is 
no other school in the parish to which the 





little Nonconformist can be sent 
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_ POETRY. _ 


THE CHIMES OF THE BLUE BELL. 
BY M M. P. DINsOOR. 


Little Blue Bell 
In a dark wood half asleep 
Heard a woodpecker drumming, 
And a brown bee humming; 
Heard the pine tree sighing, 
And the wild birds flying 
As she woke for a single peep. 
Little Blue Bell 
Sprang up from her bed of rest; 
Oh! ho! ho! said she, 
They're calling for me, 
The blue birds and bees 
And the sad old trees, 
And I must be up and dressed. 
Little Blue Bell 
Heard the wild geese clang overhead, 
So she washed her eyes 
With the blue of the skies 
And shook from her bells 
The fragrance that dwells 
Where sunshine steeps the mosses’ bed. 
Little Blue Bell 
Stood blushing and half afraid; 
Felt the soft winds playing, 
And so gently swaying 
All her sweet adorning 
On that gay spring morning 
While the brooks their tinkling music made. 
Little Blue Bell, 
In a tremor of sweet delight, 
Caught a sunbeam bright, 
And shut it up tight 
In the heart of each bell 
Where the fairies dwell 
And dance to ite music at night. 
Said Little Blue Bell, 
Down deep in the heart of each blue 
There's always a singing 
And musical ringing, 
I'm sure you can hear it, 
Whene’er you come near it; 
Now, listen. Oh! I know that you do. 
—Boston Journal. 








oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 


AN UNREASONABLE WOMAN. 
E. A. KINGSBURY. 


As I sat in the car with my wife by my side, 

(We had started that morning to take a long ride) 
The train boy came in with the usual cry;— 

“Figs, apples and oranges!" Feeling that I 

Was weary and thirsty, an orange I took 

From the basket before me, and then with a look 
And anaccent of kindness, I gave her one-third. 
Now would you believe it? With quick, angry word 
She tossed it back, saying: “‘T'd have you to know 
I’m not only your wife, but your equal, and so 

If I cannot have half, I will take none at all.”’ 
“Very well,” I replied, *‘but the heavens will not fall 
If you don't; and remember, the law of the land, 
Gives you only one-third. Do )ou so understand?” 
I argued the point with her once and again, 

Quoted Blackstone and Coke, but it all was in vain. 
She could not or would not see how FP could be 

Her lord and her master—declared she was free! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


% 
“Will you walk into my hospital?’ 
Said the spider to the fly; 
‘Tis the prettiest little hospital, 
That ever you did spy. 
The way into my hospital 
Is up a rugged hill, 
And I’ve many pretty things there 
To show you, if you will.” 
“Oh! no, no, no,” said the little fly, 
“To ask meis in vain, 
For who once takes hold of hospital work 
Can never let go again.” 

Il. 
“I'm sure you must be ailing, 
You seem so very weak; 
Will you rest upon my bed?” 
To the patients thus they speak. 
“No pretty curtains drawn around 
To keep the pure air out; 
On iron frames and wire beds, 
You'll get some ease no doubt.”’ 
“Oh, no, no, no,”’ said the little fly, 
“For I've often heard it said, 
They never wish to sleep elsewhere, 
Who rest upon your bed.” 

Ill. 
Said Dr. Munroe, all alert, 
“Dear patient, what can I do, 
To prove the amount of interest 
1 have always felt in you? 
I have in my apothecary, 
Good store of all you need; 
I’m sure you're very welcome, 
Don't hesitate, indeed. 
I've shelf on shelf, and box on box 
Of powder, drug and pill, 
Ointment, salves, and plasters, 
All waiting your sweet will.” 
“Oh, no, no, no,”’ groaned the little fly, 
“Kind friend, that cannot be; 
I've heard what's in your pothecary, 
And do not wish to see.” 

IV. 
Out spoke the crowd of students, 
(The Directors standing by:) 
“We sadly need a ‘Resident,’ 
This want you must supply, 
For still the hospital prospers well, 
The web is always full; 
We've ulcers, sprains, and fractured limbs, 
We've tumors, beautiful. 
We've ringworm, tapeworm, fevers, 
And such a glorious sore! 
We've jaundice, hypo, rheumatiz 
And cases by the score; 
Oh give us then a ‘Resident,’ 
We ask for nothing more.” 


%. 
The Directors turned them round about, 
And went into their den, 

For well they knew the empty chair, 
Must be filled up again. 

So they wove a subtle plan, 

Ina little corner by, 

And made their table ready, 

For a bountiful supply. 

Then to the door went Dr. Z. 

And merrily did baw] 

“Come, hither, hither, Berlinblau, 
Come hither at our call! 

With Russian birth and Zurich lore 
With force and ready wit, 

a With friendly face and skilful hand 

Which sure the place will fit. 

' vi. 
“Do you ask me who will aid you? 
Look around on each hand, 
Not mighty we, nor numerous, 
But firm and true the band, 


Of ores the most precious, ‘Mor-ton’ we will spare; 
We'll ‘Buckel’ you strong and fast, 
We'll give you a ‘Pope,’ yes, two if you wish, 
Infallible, too, if you ask. 
Not gone is our ‘Keller,’ but just stepped aside 
To aid you and counsel, whatever betide. 
Still if troubles arise, we can ‘Sew-all’ for you, 
In case of surprise, ever give you a ‘Call’ too. 
vil. 
And soon, ah soon, the Berlinblau 
Came answering to the cry 
Directors, students, every one 
Their bonnets swung on high. 
On buzzing wing she hung aloft 
Then near and nearer drew, 
Thinking only of the Hospital 
And of the women-crew. 
But on her way she dropped the “blau”’ 
From off her gleaming wing; 
Right glad were all, for they said she had 
Toomuch of that good thing. 
Up sprang the glad Directors 
And held her fast with care; 
They brought her up the rugged hill 
Into the waiting chair, 
Within the empty chamber 
And they vowed to keep her there. 
MORAL. 
And now, dear friendly hearers, 
Who may this fable read, 
To earnest, pleading, hearty words 
I pray you still give heed, 
To counsellors like Dr. Z— 
Open purse and ear and eye; 
Give of your wealth, give of your time, 
Of all a rich supply; 
Give gracious words, give loving care 
Give from abundant store, 
Give cheering smiles, no doubts, no fears 
You'll ne’er repent it more. 


” 
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THE PHYSICIAN’S 
SECRET. 


BY LOUISE ROWLES,. 





(Translated from the French of Souvestre.) 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 

Rose entered a little after. Her grief, 
on learning the death of her guardian was 
silent but sincere. 

Tricot and his wife found her kneeling near 
the dead, her face resting upon one of his 
hands, which was wet with her tears. When 
they learned that the verger was dead, 
they hastened much less to pay their duty 
to the deceased than to assert their right to 
his property. They began to take posses- 
sion of the house drawing the keys from 
under the dead man’s pillow. Then Tri- 
cot left his wife to guard their inheritance, 
while he went to see about the formalities 
necessary for the funeral. Rose vainly 
waited a word of sympathy or kindness. 
They left her sorrowing by the dead till they 
came to raise the coffin. 

The young girl had the courage to follow 
the procession to the cemetery; but when 
she returned, her strength was broken and 
her courage gone. Arrived at the door she 
hesitated to enter. Tricot and his wife, who 
had already returned, had began the inven- 
tory of their possessions,—the chests and 
closets were open, the funiture in disorder. 
Rose felt her heart breaking, and seated 
herself on a stone bench just outside the 
door. 

With hands clasped upon lap, and bent 
head, she let her tears flow silently. Hear- 
ing herself spoken to, she raised her eyes and 
recognized M. Fournier. He had seen her 
return, and, touched by her abandon, came 
to address some words <f consolation to her, 

Rose could at first only answer by tears. 
The young man asked why she remained 
without and kindly encouraged her to brave 
the feeling of sadness which she must ex- 
perience on entering. 

‘‘Afflictions resemble our bitter bever- 
ages,” said he; ‘‘the best way is to drink it 
at a single draught; dividing it into pauses 
and delays only multiplies the grief.” 

‘Pardon me, Monsieur,” said Rose quite 
low, ‘“‘it is not in respect to my grief that I 
remain here, but if I should go in, I should 
be a restraint to the kinsmen. 

‘Are they then come?” asked the young 
man. 

‘‘With M. Leblane.” 

‘“‘The old notary accused of fraud?” 

‘*Take care he may hear you.” 

Fournier glanced into the house and saw 
Tricot and his wife emptying the closets. 

“God forgive me! they are taking every- 
thing,’’ cried he. »* 

‘They have the right to do so,” replied 
Rose, mildly. 

“It isnecessary to know that,” said Four- 
nicr, crossing the door sill. 

The ex-notary, who was drawing the pa- 
pers from a large port-folio found in the 
chest of the deceased, turned: 

“Stop, Monsieur,” cried the young man, 
‘it does not belong to you to examine 
those records.” 

“Why?” demanded M. Leblane. 

‘Because they may relate to the successor 
of the dead man.” 

“‘Well, and does not that succession be- 
long to us?” cried Tricot. 

*‘How do you know? Father Duret may 
have left a will.” 

*‘A will!” repeated the farmer and his 
wife, regarding each other in alarm. 

“Is Monsieur the depository of it?” asked 
M. Leblane mildly. 

“I do not say that,” said the physycian, 
‘‘but the deceased positively declared to me 
his intention in that regard.” 

‘And the gentleman ought without doubt 
to be his legatee,” said Leblane with the 
same ironical politeness. 





The physician reddened. 


‘It does not affect me,” said he impatient- 
ly, but the ward of Father Duret.” 

‘Ah! it is for Rose,” interrupted Perrine 
Tricot,” the gentleman is, then, her kinsman 
to take such an interest in her?” 

“I am her friend, madame.” 

Tricot and his wife interrupted by a rude 
burst of laughter. 

‘Then Monsieur has, without doubt the 
power of attorney?” objected Leblane. 

“I have resolved to compel her rights to 
be respected by all the means in my pow- 
er,” said Fournier, who avoided giving a 
direct answer. ‘‘Although unfamiliar with 
the study of the law, I know, Monsieur, 
that in such a case as this, it orders certain 
formalities from which no one can be ex- 
empt. Before coming into possession of the 
property of the deceased, it is necessary to 
know to whom it belongs.” 

“And if we take it provisionally?” ob- 
served M. Leblane, who continued to run 
through the papers of the port-folia. 

‘Then they can hold you accountable for 
violation of the law.” 

‘‘By means of asuit, is it not so? But 
a suit costs much, doctor, and your protégée 
would have, I fear, some trouble to pay 
the cost of stamps, of procedure, of regis- 
tration.” 

“That is to say, that you take advantage 
of her poverty to make an illegal attempt 
upon her rights!” cried Fournier indignantly. 

“We use it only as a safe-guard for those 
of others,” tranquilly responded M. Leblane. 

‘Well, then, it is I who exact the execu- 
tion of the law!” cried the young man with 
energy. 

“The deceased received from me care, 
remedies, attentions of all kinds; as a credi- 
tor, I demand that the payment of the debt 
may be guaranteed, and require the affixion 
of seals.” 

Here, Tricot, who had wished to inter- 
pose twenty times, burst into loud cries. 
M. Leblane silenced him with a gesture. 

‘Be it so,” said he, turning with a smile 
towards the young man;” Monsieur can 
then prove the legitimacy of his claim. He 
can show his books for his visits, his receipts 
for assistance rendered, and a written order 
for medicines.” 

“Monsieur,” said Fournier embarrassed, 
“a physician does not take any such precau- 
tions with his patients. But you can ques- 
tion Mademoiselle Rose.” 

“You are right,” replied Leblane, smiling, 
“you testify for her, she will testify for 
you; it is only a just reciprocity. Unhap- 
pily, tribunals are not conducted in accord- 
ance with the claims of sympathy, or ac- 
knowledgement, and as soon as the doctor 
may have regularly established his rights, 
he will permit us to exercise those of rela- 
tionship, which we claim.” 

“Yes, cried Tricot, whose anger, until 
then repressed, had become more rough;” 
and then the kinsman likes the law, we will 
furnish him the stuff for a few small suits.” 

‘Jim and his protégée!” added Perrine. 

‘“‘We will demand of them both, for ex- 
amples, where Cousin Duret has placed his 
savings. What he has done with his silver; 
for he had silver, I have seen it. And as 
they were alone in the house when cousin 
died. It will be necessary that they account 
for what is missing.” 

‘‘Wretches!” cried Fournier, beside him- 
self with rage at this infamous suspicion, 
and advancing with uplifted hand towards 
Tricot. But Rose, now entering interposed. 

‘Let him, let him!” cried Tricot, who was 
by chance armed with a shovel, ‘‘it would 
do me good to blacken your kinsman’s skin, 
and to beat the dust from the lining of his 
fine clothes. Do not hinder him.” 

“And look out for yourself intriguer!” 
added Perrine, shaking her fist at the young 
girl. ‘‘If you ever fall into my hands you 
will have the marks of them.” 

“Oh! come, for God’s sake!” murmured 
Rose, who was obliged to draw the physi- 
cian away. 

He hesitated an instant; but finally be- 
coming master of himself, he cast a look of 
contempt upon his insultors, and followed 
the young girl from the house. ’ 

At the door of his pavilion, they stopped. 
Rose joined her hands, and raising her tear- 
ful eyes to Fournier, said: ‘‘Oh! Monsieur, 
pardon me for what you have endured for 
my sake; pardon and thanks. A poor girl 
like me has no chance to recompense the 
services rendered her; but, at least, be sure 
that I shall remember ther as long as I live.” 

“And what will become of you now, 
Rose?” asked the young man with emotion. 

“I do not know yet, Monsieur; to-day I 
am sad, I can think of nothing. I wish to 
give myself until to-morrow, to regain my 
courage. The mercer’s wife will receive 
me to-night—and after—well, after—God 
will provide!” 

Fournier took her hand in silence; she re- 
sponded feebly to his pressure, said “‘udieu,” 
in a low voice and went on. 

The young man’s heart swelled with in- 
dignation. Entering into his own house, 
he began to walk his chamber with an agi- 
tated step. He sought vainly for some 
means by which he could aid the poor aban- 
doned girl, who had just left him. If Fa- 
ther Duret had really left a will, no doubt 
that M. Leblane and the Tricots had sup- 
pressed it; but how prove that suppression? 





On the other hand, the will might, even 
then, have escaped the searches of those in- 





terested; for the words of the dying man 
led him to believe that he had concealed it. 
He had boasted of having ‘‘taken the part 
of Rose,” he had recommended her to seek 
—But there his revelations stopped; death 
had not permitted him to say more. 

The young man, heated by a sort of fever, 
was lost in speculations. Evening had come, 
and with forehead leaned against the win- 
dow, as at the beginning of this recital, he 
had seen the cousins of the deceased and 
their counselor go out with the papers and 
most valuable articles. His eyes wandered 
aimlessly over the abandoned house, the 
deserted court, the untilled garden, when 
they rested all at once, upon a ruined well 
at the end of the garden, and close to a 
wall which yet ornamented the debris of a 
cornice. This sight suddenly recalled to 
him the last words of Father Duret: “In 
the garden—behind the well—the capital—’ 
It was to him like a ray of light. There lay 
the secret of the dead. Animated by one of 
those sudden confidences which resemble in- 
spiration, he descended quickly, traversed 
the court, opened, with some effort, the gar- 
den gate, and approached the well. 

The well curb half fallen down, left ex- 
posed from side to side large crevices filled 
with broken plaster. These he examined 
first and sounded; but could discover noth- 
ing. Behind the wall, under the fragment 
of capital which had sustained the cornice, 
formerly, was precisely the only spot which 
presented no gap; the free-stone, solidly 
wedged, had kept itsplace. Having turned 
two or three times about the opening, bend- 
ing to examine it within and without, Four- 
nier was ashamed of his credulity. How 
had he arrived at this romantic idea of a 
deposit concealed in an old wall, taking for 
an indication, the last faltering words of a 
dying man? He shrugged his shoulders, 
threw upon the well a last look of disap- 
pointment, and turned toward his pavilion. 
However, notwithstanding all, his mind re- 
tained an involuntary doubt. About to quit 
the garden, he turned again, looked again 
at the well, the wall, the capital. ‘‘It cer- 
tainly is the place designated by Father Du- 
ret,” said he; ‘“‘but near the wall there is 
nothing; the curbstone isin its place.” Here 
he stopped short. 

“In fact,” thought he, ‘“‘why is it the only 
place which remains solidly cemented?” 

This simple thought made him retrace 
his steps. He examined anew, with more 
attention, the free-stone, saw that it had 
been recemented and the interstices filled up 
with earth. He tried to loosen it by fore- 
ing out these small supports, and finally 
using all his strength, he succeeded in dis- 
placing it. From the opening in the ma- 
sonry, which then appeared, he drew out a 
circular iron coffer. Letting go of it, as he 
drew it out, the coffer slipped to the ground, 
causing a clinking sound to be heard, which 
sufficiently revealed the contents. Fournier 
seized with a sort of vertigo, filled with 
earth and small stones, the hollow which 
had served as a hiding place, replaced the 
curb-stone, and using all his strength, car- 
ried the casket to his own house. 

Arrived at his own room, he deposited it 
on the floor and tried to open it; but it was 
secured by a heavy lock, of which he had 
not the key. After many fruitless attempts, 
he seated himself, fixed his eyes upon the 
coffer and tried to think. What ought he 
to do with this treasure, accidentally fallen 
into his hands? The idea of appropriating 
it to his own use did not even cross his mind. 
But to whom ought he to deliver it! The 
law designated to him the Tricots; justice 
and his own inclination indicated Rose. Ev- 
idently, this was that ‘‘part” taken for her 
by her guardian, which he had himself 
spoken of at the moment of his death. His 
last wish, clearly expressed, had been to 
withdraw his property from the avidity of 
his cousin, in order to endow with it her, 
who had been to him a daughter. Time 
alone was wanting to have given this desire 
an authentic form; perhaps it had been giv- 
en; how could one tell what had happened 
in this premature possession assumed by Tri- 
cot? Father Duret’s will might have been dis- 
covered and destroyed by M. Leblane. Did 
not sucha violation of rights, very probable, 
if not undeniable, justify all reprisals? Then 
had they not violated justice in despoiling 
Rose? And could she not war with the same 
arms? The heirs had substituted for a loy- 
al division, a kind of pillage, in which each 
took what he could lay hands upon. Might 
not Rose accept the example given her, and 
do as she had been done by? 

However conclusive this reasoning ap- 
peared to the young physician, he resolved 
to wait until the morrow before deciding. 
He felt confusedly, that he had substituted 
his own justice for that of society, and that 
he had gone out from the domain of the 
law by the dangerous door of feeling and 
preference. Despite himself, his good sense 
admonished him that no man had the right 
to determine the duty of others according to 
his views, to measure the faults of others 
by his own faults, or to make grand rules 
for all, a kind of statute, the articles of 
which he could efface, or modify at pleas- 
ure. Thinking thus, the night passed and 
day dawned. Fournier was still delibera- 
ting with himself, when some one knocked 
timidly at his door; he opened it and found 
himself face to face with the young girl. 

Trembling, and with down cast eyes, she 








began to excuse herself for disturbing him 
soearly. Fournier invited her to come in 
and be seated. ; 

“Excuse me, Monsieur,” said she, re. 
maining standing near the deor; ‘J only 
came to take leave of you.” 

“You are going away?” 

‘To Paris, where they promise to get’me 
employment.” : 

“You?” 

“It must be. So, at least, I shall not be 
a burden to any one, and, by earnest effort, 
I hope to satisfy my masters. Only, I did 
not wish to go without thanking you, and 
without making of you a request.” 

‘‘What request?” 

““My guardian’s heirs have refused you 
what was your due. Iam greatly chagrined 
that I asked of you all that you did for the 
sick man—and if ever I am able to dis- 
charge my obligations as I ought— 

“Ah! don‘t speak of it,” interrupted 
Fournier, quickly. 

“No,” said Rose, ‘‘for my good will is 
now powerless ; but—before going,—I would 
like,—I hope that you will not refuse to 
take from me the only remembrance I can 
leave with you.” 

Stammering these words with emotion 
and shame, the poor girl had drawn from 
the pocket of her apron a packet closely 
wrapped in paper. She unrolled it with a 
trembling hand, and presented to the physi- 
cian one of those small silver cases, (con- 
taining spoon, knife and fork,) usually 
given to infants the day of their baptism. 

“They were given to me by my god- 
mother,” said she, gently: ‘‘l pray you 
now, with clasped hands, monsieur, small 
asit is, donotrefuse it. It isall that I have 
ever had for my own since I was born.” 

There was in the voice, in the gesture, in 
the present itself, a naivete so touching that 
the young man’s eyes filled with tears. He 
seized both of Rose’s hands between his own. 

“And what would you say?” cried he, 
“if I should make you, all at once, richer 
than you ever dreamed of being?” 

“I?” replied the young girl, regarding 
him stupidly. 

“If I had here a treasure for you?” 

‘A treasure?” . 

**Look.” 

He drew her rapidly into his chamber, 
showed her the coffer yet resting on the 
floor, and recounted all that had happened. 
Rose, who had at first scarcely understood, 
could not bear such joy. She fell upon her 
knees bathed in tears. Fournier in vain 
tried to calm her; the transition had been 
too sudden; she contemplated the casket, 
and laughed and wept by turns. But all at 
once, regarding the young man, she joined 
her hands and cried, with a transport into 
which her heart seemed to pass entirely: 

“Ah! finally, then, you will be as happy 
as you deserve!” 

“1?” said Fournier, falling back. 

‘You, you!” repeated Rose, with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘Ah! do you think that I have not 
remarked all that you lack here? that I have 
not seen your disquiet? My poverty has 
weighed upon me less than yours, for I had 
accepted it; but you, it is necessary that 
you have your place. Take all, monsieur; 
all is yours, all is for you!” 

And the poor girl, bathed in tears of love 
and joy, tried to raise the coffer to place it 
in the hands of the physician. He, at first 
astonished, then moved, stopped her. 

‘‘Ah! you cannot refuse,” continued she, 
more eagerly. ‘‘Is it not to you that I owe 
this fortune? I want all the world to 
know it, and above all, those who have re- 
fused to do you justice!” 

Fournier said that it was useless; but 
Rose would not hear him. She saw the 
new heirs arrive and ran to call them. The 
physician, alarmed, put out his arm to stop 
her. 

‘“‘Would you lose what a happy chance 
has delivered te you?” said he. 

‘‘Lose?” repeated the young girl, without 
understanding. 

“Do you not see that these people could 
demand the restitution of the coffer?” 

“How?” 

“You have no title to its possession.” 

Rose trembled, and looked Fournier full 
in the face. 

“Then it does not belong to me?” said 
she, shortly. 

“Everything attests that your guardian 
destined it for you, only the law demands 
proofs.” 

“The law!” added the young girl, ‘‘Every- 
body should observe it.” 

‘Unless one may oppose to it the decision 
of his own conscience—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Rose, quickly. 
‘Conscience may prevent us from profiting 
by all our rights; but it never lessens our 
duties; it ought to add scruples, not offer 
excuses. Ah! I did not understand; this 
deposit is not mine, and all my happiness 
was a dream.” 

So speaking, she became very pale; but 
neither her voice nor her looks betrayed 
the least hesitation. Her simple heart had 
not wavered for an instant, and her grief 
for so much misplaced hope had not been 
able to swerve her from the right; only the 
blow was too violent after so much emo- 
tion; the young girl staggered to a seat. 

As for Fournier, a kind of re-action be- 
gan to operate upon him; admiration had 
succeeded to compassion. All the paradoxes 
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devised by his mind since the preceding 
day fell before this naive integrity, and his 
soul, won, so to speak, by the contagion of 
honesty, suddenly returned to its noble in- 
stincts. Without saying a single word to 
the young girl, he sought the heirs, called 
a notary and deposited in his hands the 
rich casket. 

A small key which the Tricots had found 
attached by a cord to the neck of the de- 
ceased; opeued it immediately, and brought 
to view the old silver, mingled with many 
thousand pieces of gold. The farmer and 
his wife wept for joy. Rose and Fournier 
were calm. 

The notary first counted the specie, un- 
der which he found a bundle of bank notes. 
When all was counted, the sum total 
amounted to almost three hundred thousand 
francs! Tricot, half beside himself, ap- 
proached the table staggering, took the 
empty coffer and shook it; a paper, con- 
cealed between the wood and the lining, fell 
to the floor. 

‘‘Something more to add to the treasure!’ 
said the farmer, picking up the paper and 
presenting it to the notary. The latter 
opened it, glanced at it, and made a motion 
of surprise. 

“Tt is a will,’ said he. 

“A will!” cried all. 

“By which M. Duret chooses for his 
sole legatee, Mademoiselle Rose Fleuriot, 
his ward.” 

Four cries were heard at the same time; 
cries of surprise, of joy, and of disappoint- 
ment! Tricot would have seized the paper, 
put the notary stepped backward. Force 
was necessary to protect him from the wrath 
of the enraged couple, who went out heap- 
ing upon all present menaces and maledic- 
tions. 

M. Leblane, whom they hastened to con- 
sult, had great difficulty in making them 
understand that their misfortune was with- 
out remedy, and that all the law-suits in 
the world could not place them in posses- 
sion of father Duret’s fortune. 

As for Fournier, he did not delay to be- 
come the happy husband of Rose, who was 
not only a loving companion for him, but 
a counsellor and support. Understanding 
that society, in isolating the Woman from 
the practical public duties of life, which 
gradually hardens the heart, has given to 
her keeping the most delicate and sweetest 
instincts, the young wife continued to be a 
sort of invisible conscience always placed 
at the door of his heart to banish weakness, 
error and bad passions. 

27> 


ORDERLY GIRLS AND RUDE BOYS. 


Mrs. Lucinda Stone is right. ‘‘There 
must be women professors where there are 
women students, before these institutions 
can furnish for our girls the best and high- 
est education.”” The idea of sending girls 
and boys to institutions ruled by men only 
is absurd. Experience proves that man is 
no more capable of getting along alone to- 
day than he was in the garden of Eden; 
and when he tries to do so, he generally 
makes a failure. 

Girls cannot get along without the refin 
ing influence of women professors. Let 
us hope that when the woman professor 
takes her chair, the ‘‘slang phrases” and 
“loud ways” of boys will be vetoed as surely 
as if they were girls. It has always been 
a mystery to me why rudeness is not as in- 
tolerable in boys and men as it is in girls 
and women. If Tommy comes into the 
house stamping and hallooing, throwing 
his things everywhere, (except where they 
belong,) does it not waken baby, give gran’- 
ma a headache, and make mamma as much 
trouble as if Susie did it? Is it not as nec- 
essary to train boys to be good husbands as 
it is to train girls to be good wives? Is it 
not a one-sided affair to allow the boys to 
“upset the room” completely, and then, 
when they go out doors to play, set the 
girls to clearing it up? 

Of course, ‘‘no right-minded, refined per- 
son likes to see a girl ape a rude boy,” nor 
to observe in her a thousand things which 
are tolerated in boys. But will anybody 
tell me why these outrages on propriety are 
tolerated in boys? Why not hold boys to 
the same standard of refinement that we do 
the girls? It is downright cruelty to the 
girls to cultivate their order until they are 
marriageable, and then turn them over to 
the tender mercies of a boor whose rudeness 
has been tolerated to an alarming extent by 
his female relatives, just because ‘‘he is not 
a girl”! No wonder that marriage sours so 
many sweet tempers, for, after that, the 
wife is expected to hang up coats and hoot- 
jacks, to sort vests and pocket-handker- 
chiefs out of her best bureau, to keep track 
of mittens and gloves, pick up papers and 
Whatever else his hands may touch, (for his 
chief occupation at home sometimes seems 
to be to put things where they ought not to 
be,) and she is to do it all with the sweet 
Serenity of the angels who ‘‘neither marry 
nor are given in marriage”! 

Noble work for a woman, is it not? I 
should hardly think it would require a col- 
lege education, but 1 will suggest that the 
college girls keep on “slamming” back and 
‘flinging overshoes” at random, uutil peo- 
ple see how hateful it is, and cease to toler- 
ate such conduct even in boys. 

R. D. BuatsDELL. 











George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 


Every Woman Should Learn 


How to ornament her home with the 
SCROLL SAW. 
Arthur Hope’s Manual of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 


can understand it, 


This book explains fully how to Saw, Inlay, Over- 
lay and Polish, tells what tools are needed, and con- 
tains more than fifty new and beautiful designs. It 
is elegantly bound, and printed on heavy paper. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. $1.50. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. John Wilkinson, Pubs’r, 

4te19 55 Lake St. Chicago. 





~ ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 
Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY, ly4 
STEW ART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 


General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 








Boston and vicinity. - ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 
‘Trusses. 


Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the —— exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 











7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 5 
ev0 Ver to 8500. Monster Ill. Cat. for3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GUN Wonks, Chicago, I 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary.- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 





Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
__128 Second Avenne, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter b peer are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
College Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
iy 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


\ TE invite the particular attention of house- 
/ keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower grades. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small profit over the first cost of im- 

rtation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R thon the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 


HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 
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Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &e. 


and a variety of articles mdispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-Liset sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 

Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and. 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer_at 


Low’ Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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THE MISSISSIPPI TRAGEDY. 


The death of Miss Chisolm, the heroic 
girl who fought so bravely in defence of 
her father against a brutal and cowardly 
mob, in De Katb, Mississippi, ought not to 
go unpunished. In no way can respectable, 
law-abiding Southerners so well promote 
a spirit of reconciliation and confidence 
throughout the North, as by shewing a de- 
termination to punish lawless excesses per- 
petrated upon Republicans. 

' The facts of this case are these:— 

Judge Chisolm is an old resident of Kem- 
per County, Mississippi. He became a Re- 
publican soon after the close of the war, and 
was an earnest one. He was candidate for 
Congress on the Republican ticket last fall, 
and made a vigorous canvass. On the 26th 
of April John Gully, a preminent Democrat 
of Kemper County, was killed. The rela- 
tives and friends of Gully affected to be- 
lieve that one Benjamin Rush was the mur- 
derer, and that he had been instigated to 
commit the crime by Judge Chisolm and 
Messrs. Hopper, Rosenbaum, and Gilmer, 
and other Republicans. On Saturday, April 
28, affidavit was made charging these men 
with complicity in the murder of Gully. 
All were arrested, but Judge Chisolm was 
allowed to remain under arrest at home for 
atime. Armed men soon gathered at De 
Kalb, and demanded that he be taken to 
jail. He volunteered to g0, and his | 
went with him. The killing of Gully, with 
which Chisolm had nothing to do, was made 
the patent for the assault upon Chisolm 
and his family by the mob. As a South- 
ern paperremarks: ‘‘The tragedy was the 
outbreak of a lawless, malicious spirit, upon 
which was engrafted a bitter political hate.” 

The following letter is written by a young 
lady friend of Miss Chisolm who, shortly 
after the outrage perpetrated on that un- 
fortunate famiiy in Mississippi, wrote a 
letter of condolence to Miss Nellie. It con- 
tains new matter, and sets forth the diabol- 
ism of the proceeding in glaring light: 

De Kaz, Miss., May 12. 

Mapam:—At the request of Miss Chisolm, 
whose wounds render it impossible for her 
to write, I serve as her amanuensis. She 
takes great pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of your kind letters, which have 
come to hand since the DeKalb horror took 
place, and let me assure you that your kind- 
ness is appreciated. I have had the plea- 
sure of opening your letters and reading 
them to her, and from your writing judge 
that you de not know that the brave and de- 
voted little daughter was shot, beaten, and 
mangled equally with her father. Her 
“ arm was shot through and through 
while endeavoring to shield her father. A 
whole charge of buckshot, which first struck 
the flat iron bars of the cell, struck her full 
in the face, filling it with chips of lead and 
burned powder. She was struckin the face 
by some brutal hand, which was blackened 
and disfigured in a fearful manner. She 
was also shot in the right leg, below the 
knee, and is now lying prostrate and help- 
less as an infant, and nothing but the ten- 
derest care and best surgical aid can save 
her arm and precious life. Her father is 
still alive, but suffering intensely; yet we 
have some hope of his final recovery. The 
house is being guarded by a few faithful 
friends and relatives, but we do not know 
at what hour the savage barbarians may re- 
new the attack. You can dousall no more 
good at present than to lay the enormities 
of the massacre before the people of 
Washington, and especially the President. 

To the above was added the following 
postscript in the handwriting of Mrs. Chis 
olm: ‘Our son, the heroic little Johnnie, 
was shot to death because he persisted in 
getting before his father for his defense.” 

Those who believe that the Southern 
whites can only be controlled by the direct 
action of the Federal power, and trace the 
recent DeKalb massacre in Mississippi to 
the policy of President Hayes (who has done 
nothing whatever in that State) put great 
confidence in the report made concerning 
that affair by E. V. Smalley, correspondent 
of the Tribune. Will his testimony sudden- 
ly become worthless to them when they find 
him saying, as the result of his investiga- 
tions, that the negroes in Mississippi not 
only find that they have not been re-enslaved 
since the whites obtained supreme control, 
but confess that they are better off than 
they were before? 

The Washington Hvening Star, of May 16, 
in commenting upon this letter, which was 
printed with the announcement of her death 
from wounds received at the time, says edi- 
torially: ‘‘If similar butcheries continue to 
occur in the South, and the murderers are 
allowed to go unwhipt of justice, as they 
quite invariably are, a universal protest will 
be raised in the North against the persecu- 
tion of men in the South for opinion’s sake. 
The honor of the South and of the whole 
nation demands the punishment of political 
assassins, Gordon and Lamar have some- 
thing at stake, if officials of the Governor 
Stone stamp have not, in seeing that the 
President’s Southern policy is not made 
odious through the North and West by the 
failure to punish the guilty persons in those 
partisan murders.” H. B. B. 


oe 
ONE WOMAN'S LIFE. 


Epitors JourNaL:—There is a woman, 
who for twenty years has been trying to get 
an education to fit herself fora certain work 
in life, ‘‘and be patient.” 

She is the youngest child of ten; born of 
a New England farmer's wife who did her 
own house work and most of the sewing 
and knitting; was laundress, cook, cham- 
bermaid and housekeeper; cared for the 
chickens and pigs; milked the cows when 
“‘work hurried” on the farm; (work never 





hurries in the house) made butter and cheese ; 
cared for her husband's father and mother 
until their death,—one died a little before 
and the other about two years after her 
tenth child was born. There was help in 
the house a few weeks at a time when her 
children were born, till her oldest girls were 
twelve or fourteen years old, when they 
were housekeeper and nurse on those occa- 
sions. 

Help at such times, and perhaps in course 
of her life a seamstress at four or five dif- 
ferent times, a week or two each time, to 
give a lift on fall and spring sewing, was 
the sum of hired help in the house during 
her life time. 

This preamble is to show that this young- 
est child came honestly enough to inherit 
a weak physical frame. Her earliest remem- 
brance is of not being able to keep up with 
her playmates in their games; her great 
life-cross is that the fetters of feeble health 
and custom’s laws bind her to a work in life 
which is uncongenial, to speak in the mild- 
est terms. 

This woman has just read, ‘“‘Why does 
our health fail?” 

The question is partially answered in the 
preceding bit of history, and may be still 
further explained by recounting to-day’s 
work, with its attendant circumstances. 

She started out, alittle before six o’clock 
this morning, for a walk of two miles to see 
a person on business. The walking was 
good, the air balmy and invigorating, the 
morning delightful. Her dress skirt was 
guiltless of unnecessary weight caused by 
trimming; it escaped the ground and was 
suspended from the shoulders. But, at 
every step, her skirts clung to her limbs 
from ankle to knee, and the strength re- 
quired to overcome this impediment was 
six times that required for the exercise of 
simple walking. 

Home again, and on her feet (except for 
half an hour) till dinner at noon; after din- 
ner, lying on the lounge reading the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, (duly sewed and cut), she 
desires to add a little to Alura Collins’ an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘why does our health 
fail?” If she has not, in what has been 
said, added enough, she might mention that 
between times in the farm work and of even- 
ings the boys went hunting, fishing, swim- 
ming, skating, coasting; the girls helped 
mother make, mend, and keep clean the 
boys’ clothes, and braided palm-leaf hats. 
They never knew the want of work in those 
days, for their business was good the year 
round and round again, equally so in winter 
as summer. It shall be left to the next one 
to continue the answer to her question. 
Now for a criticism on some of Alura’s 
statements, 

It is not to the equally hard study that 
her health gives way, but to the extra hard 
chance she has to get at the study, and the 
extra hard work that accompanies the study. 
Alura says as much in her explanation fol- 
lowing her expression that ‘‘Woman’s health 
does oftener give way to hard study.” 

Then, after the sad sketch of that poor 
girl’s struggle for an education, (if she had 
been a boy there would have been men, wo- 
men, and associations reaching out their 
hands of help before the end of the second 
year of such work,) Alura says: ‘I know 
there are men who are working so.” If 
there is one, let him hold up his hand. You 
cannot find him in the United States of 
America. He is overworking doubtless to 
a certain extent, but the overwork is not in 
helping an overburdened father of nights 
and mornings, &c. 

E. P. 
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WOMEN VS. MEN. 


‘Plain women are hard facts, to be faced 
with philosophy and investigated by sci- 
ence,” says the young physician, in ‘‘Mid- 
dlemarch.” In this instance plain women 
were revenged, for the wife whom this 
‘philosophical investigator” chose because 
of her physical perfection, was a millstone 
about his neck, or, as he put it, his ‘‘Basil 
plant.” 

I doubt not but that many men would 
like to dispose of the plain-faced among 
women something after the manner sug- 
gested by that humane (?) scholar Carlyle, 
as the best method of getting rid of poor 
sewing girls: ‘‘Take them to the edge of 
the world and drop them over.” As so 
summary ‘‘cutting off” is not practicable, 
however, the chivalrous sex are forced to 
content themselves with sneering at ugliness 
in women and with ridiculing our efforts to 
conceal or modify our defects. 

Let us give men their due; they make the 
most of their opportunities. Men insist 
that a woman's first duty is to be beautiful. 
Failing of this, no amount of intellectual 
or moral worth can fully atone for a plain 
face. As grace of form and feature is 
neither a reward of merit nor the result of 
persistent and conscientious endeavor, but 
merely an accident of birth, it is manifestly 
unfair to impute the lack of it to a woman 
as a fault, and a grievous and damaging 
one at that. A distorted limb, a misshaped 
frame, in fact all forms of deformity, 
awaken emotions of sympathy and kindli- 
ness in the beholder. He who should speak 
with contempt to the lame or the blind of 
their infirmities would be regarded, and 





justly so, asa brute. But in the matter of 





plain women, no consideration is shown. 
Taunts and sneers, or apologetic speeches 
in her behalf meet her at every turn. ‘She 
is homely, but she is good.” 

Itis all very well to argue that this intense 
love of physical beauty in women on the 
part of menis for the best interests of the 
race. Darwinism, you know,—selection, 
and the propagation of the most perfect, 
&c. I have no doubt but that in all their 
dealings with women, men have an eye sin- 
gle to the best interests of the race. Statis- 
tics concerning foundling hospitals prove 
this. But if an “illogical” woman may be 
be permitted the inquiry —Do smoking, 
drinking and dissipation on the part of men 
also tend to the elevation of therace? And 
again, is it usual, when breeding animals 
of the lower orders with a view to ensuring 
a superior kind, to mate the well-formed 
and gentle with the ill-shaped and vicious? 
Is not the selection made in each sex with 
a view to the qualities to be desired in the 
offspring? Isit not incumbent on men, also, 
to be ‘‘fairto look upon?” Thesimple fact 
of sex covers, with them, a multitude of 
physical and moral blemishes. Coarse 
skins, thick features, and sensual expression 
are permissible, if the owner thereof is one 
of the superior sex. 

How grand a destiny is that of man! To 
be ill-favored as to personal appearance, and 
low asto morality, is his prerogative. If, 
by any chance, some one among men is the 
possessor of good looks and is also moder- 
ately virtuous, the world is called upon to 
admire this grand specimen of manhood, 
who could make a beast of himself, but did 
not. 

Men are extremely modest in their de- 
mands of whata wife shall be, and equally 
modest about giving an ‘‘eye for an eye.” 
The coarse, red skin is to be matched by 
one as fair as the lilies and as soft as velvet; 
the thirty-five or forty years by eighteen or 
twenty; bestiality by purity of an angelic 
type; and so on through the whole category 
of ‘‘personalities.” It is natural te prefer 
what is attractive, but it is cruel and unjust 
to discriminate so harshly against plain wo- 
men, when a muddy complexion, or coarse 
black hair, are not held to be crimes against 
good taste, if the owner bea man. All we 
demand, gentlemen, is “fair play.” If a 
homely woman is a blot on God’s fair crea- 
tion, in no less a degree is a man who lacks 
personal beauty an unpleasant object for 
feminine contemplation. If it is right and 
proper that plainness should be derided, 
let the distribution of scorn and contumely 
be impartial without regard to sex. 

“Aunt Jo.” 
————_- epo ——— 
DISFRANCHISED WOMEN AS 
SHUTTLE-COCKS. 


The Lower House of the California Legis- 
lature has followed up its repeal of the com- 
pulsory educational law, by voting to annul 
the act making women eligible to the office 
of School Superintendent. Woman is, and 
always will be, the shuttle-cock of petition- 


ers, till she votes. 
oe 


A FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—It is very hard for me 
totake my pen to criticise anything which 
is published in our beloved JourRNAL. But 
I hope you will not allow any more of the 
so-called defences of ‘‘Mormonism” to pol- 
lute its pages. Polygamy is a crime against 
womanhood itself; and therefore is not a 
fit subject for discussion. 1 know very well 
that you agree with me in this, and there- 
fore speak freely. Moreover, we need not 
expect the truth from women who are living 
crushed, debased lives. They would not 
dare to write it. 

I have a friend who spent a year in Salt 
Lake City, and I wish you could hear her 
talk on thesubject. Polygamy is a disgrace 
to our Nineteenth Century civilization. I 
should as soon publish an article in favor of 
licensing houses of infamy, or advocating 
liquor saloons. They should not have any 
favors shown them. 

It must be hard to please everybody in 
editing a paper, and I hope you will not 
think that I have taken undue liberty in ex- 
pressing my opinion. M. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN KANSAS. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—I, a woman, voted 
for the first time, at our last election, for a 
member for the board of education. My 
husband and myself started the movement 
about thirty minutes before the polls closed, 
and we had twenty-five ladies there. It was 
very amusing, for the ladies did net know 
how their husbands had voted and did not 
think anything about it, until all was over. 
Then some of them found they had voted 
against their husband’s candidate, yet there 
was nobody hurt, and everything went as 
‘merry as a marriage bell.” Equal Suf- 
frage is quite popular now in this place. 

M. 8. Witson. 








Parsons, Kansas. 
*@?e 
AMERICAN FREBEL SOCIETY. —LETTER 
FROM MISS PEABODY. 


Epitors JoURNAL.—I consider the chil- 
dren’s cause so fundamentally the Woman’s 
cause, that I want you to announce in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL that Mr. William A. 
Vaughan, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
kindly consented to act as Treasurer of the 








American Freebel Society. Donations and 
bequests in aid of the cause of the New Ed- 
ucation, can be intrusted to him henceforth. 
The society hope te catch some of the twelve 
million dollars which in America, are annu- 
ally given, and often indefinitely, for educa- 
tional purposes. Twenty five dollars con- 
stitutes a life member, but most of the mem- 
bers, hitherto, have given more. 


E. P. Peasopy. 
toe 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The Baptist Church is a very conservative 
body. But while this is true, its principles 
are in perfect accord with human progress. 
History demonstrates this. It was these 
principles at work before the Reformation 
which prepared the people for it. It was 
these principles at work before the Ameri- 
can Revolution, which secured soul-liberty 
for our people. These churches should be 
the staunch champions of Woman’s Enfran- 
chisement, because they permit Woman 
Suffrage in their church meetings. 

The Baptist congregations are separate 
and independent of each other. They are 
purely democratic bodies, every member 
having an equal voice, irrespective of sex; 
the pastor no more authority than the weak- 
est lay member. 

Weclaim, too, that Jefferson got his idea 
of our government from a little Baptist 
Church in his neighborhood. But how 
poorly our government embodies that idea! 
He found women voting in these churches. 
How is it that his ‘‘All men” etc., is not sup- 
posed to include women? It is most incon- 
sistent for Baptists to oppose Woman Suf- 
frage. JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 

Brenham, Texas. 





o>o—_—_—_——_ 
THAT INIQUITOUS WILL. 


Epitrors JouRNAL:—I have hada copy 
of an actual will prepared for your paper, 
(which appears this week in another column), 
by the widow of the maker of it, at the 
earnest request of many women who are 
familiar with her life. Itshould be read by 
all women, especially by those who, when 
asked, during the past year, to sign a peti- 
tion for Woman Suffrage, have refused, be- 
cause ‘‘they had all the rights they wished.” 
Another year, perhaps, they will sign one 
for others whose husbands see fit to carry 
out the law as it stands. Do you, mothers 
of Massachusetts, know that you do not 
own your own child, and cannot own it, 
unless it was born out of wedlock? Let no 
woman say,—‘‘ Well, what if there is sucha 
law? no man would avail himself of it, nor 
would the courts allow it to be carried out.” 
For it has been done by the maker of this 
very will, and carried out by the court be- 
cause the law existed. H. 

—————__e eo —_—__—_———_- 
WHAT WOMEN MIGHT GAIN AT HARVARD. 


Says Mr. Edward Everett Hale: ‘“‘Now 
what does a young man go to college for? 
Really the first object is the acquaintance 
with a certain number of the best men of 
his time; he shall measure himself by their 
standards or comparisons; in after life he 
shall have some acquaintance with them; 
there shall grow up a sort of Free-mason- 
ry between him and the other men ‘‘of his 
time” in college. All such objects are ad- 
vanced, justin proportion as men of differ- 
ent classes meet together more and more 
freely.” 

Mr. Hale is writing about Harvard, and 
its teachers and scholars. How we wish the 
professors of Harvard could see that the 
young women of our time need these same 
wholesome influences. Human lives are 
dwarfed or expanded, according to the at- 
mosphere which surrounds them. How 
much of Woman’s littleness is owing to her 
meagre opportunity. 

Place aux dames, Harvard, in thy classic 
halls, if thou wouldst enrich the world. 

Cc. ©. H, 
ete 


ENGLISH HOTELS, 





Olive Logan, in one of her letters from 
London, repeats the complaints of an Amer- 
ican about English hotels, as follows: 

I’m going home. I can’t stand the Eng- 
lish hotels. If an enterprising American 
hotel-keeper were to come over here, he'd 
open people’s eyes. Now just listen to me. 
I wrote from Paris to Langham hotel, de- 
siring certain rooms for a certain date, at 
four o’clock. I received word that the 
rooms would be ready. On arriving at the 
hotel I was told that they were not ready, 
that I ought to have telegraphed. Did you 
ever know such ipeleate? I expostu- 
lated, and then was sent to a suite of rooms, 
one of which was already occupied. Ob- 
jecting to this, I was sent to four different, 
but equally indifferent suites, and finally 
left the house in disgust. Thence we drove 
to the Midland Hotel, where we were put 
very near heaven, though the building is 
enormous, and could not have been full, 
and where guests are allowed to go up in 
the elevator, but forced to go down stairs, 
whether you are dead or alive. Now, at 
most hotels, an order for one meal supplies 
food for two people, but, in this charming 
retreat, if two people or more dine from 
the same dish, each person is charged the 
full price of the dish! A small pot of 
coffee out of which I helped five people 
cost me $2.50. It cost me $8 a day to live 
at the Midland in one ordinary room. 
There isn’t an American rich enough to live 
there in style. At the North Western 
Hotel in Liverpool I couldn’t get a bottle of 
hot water at night until I had warmed the 





servant’s hand with two shillings. Then 
she discovered that hot water was a possi- 
bility. Itell you that the hotel system here 
is abominable, and I wish you'd put what I 
say in print. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—M 
May 28th, 3.30 p.m. Miss C. Alice Baker will rat 
paper on the ‘Ministers and Meeting Houses of ye 
Olden Time.” 











The Moral Education Association wij) 
hold its annual meeting on Thursday, May 3ist, 10 4. 
M.,in Freeman Place Chapel. The President, Dr. 
ag | J. Safford Blake, will preside. Rev. Elizabeth 
M. Bruce. A. Bronson Alcott, Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, 
Mr. F. A. Hinckley, Rev. G. H. Vibbert, Rev. E. A; 
Eaton and ochers will speak. All cordially invited. 


REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D., 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 








MEDICAL REGISTER, 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston, 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, Pp. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











- ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘ Coppete.—sest Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 

Dress Reform,—Mies H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
pp eatont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


, Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a spostnarans.—Recl Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 
Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 
Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
‘oom 10. 
Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Young Lady, who has a good English and 
Classical education, wishes to find some position in 
which she can earn money to resume a course of pro- 
fessional study. She can teach thoroughly in Eng- 
lish and High School branches, (including Latin) is a 
ready accountant, has some knowledge of book-keep- 
ing, or could fill any position demanding energy, bus- 
iness ability, and trustworthiness. Address STUDENT, 
Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 4 Park Street, Boston. 

















Wanted.—By an American lady a situation to do 
chamber or table work, at the sea shore for the sea- 
_. Fem M. E. Clark, Waltham, Mass. P. O. 

ox 465. 


Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. M. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 


How Women can make Money.—The 
Buckeye Publishing Co., Marysville, Ohio, have just 
ublished a superb new book *‘Buckeye Cookery and 
tical Honsekeeping,”’ (valuable-sample page of 
which will be sent to any address free,) for which 
they want 1000 active, intelligent women as agents, 
forthe coming season. Pay liberal, and book first- 
class in every respect. Send for particulars immedi- 
ately if you want profitable employment. 18 


Dr. Knight’s. 


SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE, 


For Chronic Diseases, 
(Worcester, Mass.) 
SPECIALTIES, 

LATERAL SPINAL CURVATURES, ; 
FUNCTIONAL PARALYSES, 
and the Diseases of Women. 
Ladies will be assisted by a competent Physician of 
their own Sex. 
Good board at reasonable rates contiguous to Office. 
Circulars by mail on application. Dr. K. is the In- 
ventor and Proprietor of the 
ATLAS HEALTH LIFT! 
Recommended as, “THE BEST” by HARVARD, 
AMHERST, YALE and CORNELL! 1m20 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, 


mers watch ana en hex to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
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